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SEMI-MUTES. 


BY B. D. PETTENGILL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tux institutions for the deaf and dumb which have now 
become so numerous in this and in other countries were pri- 
marily established, as their name implies, for the education of 
persons who can neither hear nor speak, and who are conse- 
quently destitute of any knowledge of any language. 

But it has become the practice in most or all of these institu- 
tions to make a certain degree of deafness the only physical defici- 
ency prerequisite for admission to their privileges. Pupils are 
admitted to most schools for the deaf and dumb who, when 
received at school, can speak as well as any person; and some 
of these pupils have a good knowledge of written language, can 
write letters, and read books intelligently. There is no propo- 
sition more evident than that a different education is required 
for pupils who have at least a partial knowledge and use of 
language, and for those who are in profound ignorance of the 
ordinary methods of social communication. A primary school 
for the instruction of congenital deaf-mutes must necessarily 
make the teaching of language a specialty. 

The imparting through the eye of a good knowledge of an 
artificial language to persons who have not and never had the 
sense of hearing is a task of very great difficulty, and cannot 
be accomplished under the most favorable circumstances with- 
out years of persevering labor directed to that sole end. The 
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case of the pupil who before coming to school had already 
acquired a knowledge of language through the ear differs 
essentially from that of the congenital deaf-mute. All that is 
necessary in his case is to revive the knowledge of language 
which he once possessed, or to improve and enlarge the knowl- 
edge of it which he still retains. Semi-mutes, as persons who 
once could hear and speak are called, can, in most cases, be 
brought in a short time to such a facility in the use of written 
language as to justify their teachers in diverting their attention 
from the special study of it to the acquisition of the different 
branches of a common school education. 

But with congenital deaf-mutes the case is different. If they 
ever acquire a correct use of artificial language, it must be 
made the great object of their aim and study to the end of 
their primary course. Semi-mutes are not deaf-mutes, and 
their education in the same classes and by the same methods 
is, I am persuaded, a great hindrance to the progress of both. 
The teachers of our institutions, froni the ambition of gaining 
reputation for remarkable progress of their pupils, naturally 
direct their efforts principally to promoting the improvement 
of the most advanced scholars, and, as these are generally semi- 
mutes, the course of instruction is shaped for their benefit, and 
is not what would be most advantageous for their deaf-mute 
pupils. The result is that the great body of deaf-mutes in all 
our institutions for the deaf and dumb, as at present conducted, 
leave school with a very imperfect comprehension of language, 
of which, if the instructions imparted to them had been adapted 
to their peculiar case, rather than to that of the semi-mutes, they 
might have obtained a respectable if not a perfect knowledge. 
So great is the deficiency in the education of deaf-mutes of 
moderate abilities who have passed through a course of instruc- 
tion in our institutions for the deaf and dumb, that a writer in 
one of the journals for deaf-mutes queries whether it would 
not be better, and a saving of time, to put such deaf-mutes to 
a trade at once, and not send them to school at all. 

The education of semi-mutes in the same schools with deaf- 
mutes has another evil. It tends to delude the public in regard 
to the degree of success attained in the education of the latter. 
Visitors come to the sign schools to see how far they are suc- 
cessful in imparting a knowledge of language to their pupils 
through the eye, and they are called upon to witness the per- 
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formances of semi-mutes who gained the most of their skill in 
the use of language as other children do—through the ear. 
The articulation schools are visited; and often the chief speak- 
ers exhibited are pupils who owe very little to Mr. Bell’s or 
any other system of articulation for their ability to speak. The 
public hear of the wonderful progress of the deaf and dumb in 
the study of the higher branches of learning at the National 
Deaf-Mute College, and attend its commencements ; but it is 
chiefly semi-mutes who are graduated from the College.* There 
is no design on the part of the instructors in any of these cases 
to mislead the public; indeed, visitors are often plainly informed 
that the performers at these exhibitions are semi-mutes; but 
most people have a very dim idea of what the word semi-mute 
implies; and, as all these schools are called institutions for the 
deaf and dumb, the performances exhibited are almost univer- 
sally credited to deaf-mutes, and are commented on as showing 
the great success attained in the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. 

It may be urged in reply to this that these displays of the 
progress of semi-mutes leads to no error in regard to the abili- 
ties and improvement of deaf-mutes, as there have been cases 
where congenital deaf-mutes have made nearly or quite as great 
attainments as any semi-mutes have done. 

It is true that, occasionally, in most of our institutions, a 
pupil deaf from birth compares favorably, as to his scholarship, 
with the best of semi-mute scholars of the same school; but 
such instances are rare, and form the exception and not the 
rule. It should also here be stated that there are in most of 
our institutions a small class of semi mutes—who have lost 
their hearing in some cases by diseases which affect the brain— 
who are duller, if possible, than even the dullest of congenital 
deaf-mutes; but this does not affect our general proposition, 
that for the most part semi-mutes are capable of being pushed 
forward much more rapidly in their studies than is the case 
with deaf-mutes. 

I think that it would be a very proper settlement of the 


* Of the 41 graduates of the College, 27 have been semi-mutes. But of 
the 185 students who have been members of the College for one or more 
years, including the graduates, considerably more than half have been deaf 
from birth, or have lost their hearing in infancy before acquiring any 
knowledge of language through the ear.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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question as to which of the two rival systems for the instrue- 
tion of the deaf should prevail in this country, that an agree- 
ment should be come to that all the semi-mute pupils should 
be sent to the articulation schools, and all the congenital deaf- 
mutes to the schools where signs are used as the medium of 
instruction. The use of signs is absolutely essential in the 
instruction of the deaf who have no knowledge of language ; 
but in the instruction of semi-mutes, especially of those who 
have some acquaintance with written language, there is no need 
of employing signs. Indeed, such semi-mutes might be taught 
in the ordinary public schools if the teacher could afford the 
time for their instruction. In answer to this, it may be said, 
on the one hand, that congenital deaf-mutes can be, and have 
been, successfully taught to speak; and, on the other hand, 
that signs have a peculiar power to awaken the sluggish minds 
of dull semi-mutes. Both of these facts may be admitted, and 
still the truth remain that, in all ordinary cases, it is better for 
deaf-mutes to go to schools where signs are extensively employed 
and for semi-mutes to be taught by means of articulation. 

It is greatly to the discredit of our institutions for the deaf 
and dumb that so large a proportion of their graduates go forth 
into the world with a very imperfect knowledge and use of 
the English language. This want of complete success in the 
education of the great mass of our deaf-mute pupils is not fully 
atoned for by the commendable attainments of many semi 
mutes, nor by the remarkable progress in language of a few 
deaf-mutes ; our deaf-mute pupils ought, as a rule, to leave our 
institutions experts in the use of written language ; and I have 
no doubt that this extent of improvement might be accom- 
plished were our classes rightly constituted and taught. The 
education of pupils of superior abilities is very well attended 
to in all our institutions and at the College, but the improve- 
ment of pupils of moderate and inferior capacities is very badly 
vared for. 

I have had the privilege during the past year to have the 
charge of a class consisting of pupils all of whom had been 
removed from the classes to which they originally belonged on 
account of their inability to keep up in their studies with their 
classmates. All of these pupils are capable of acquiring a good 
knowledge of the English language and a correct use of plain, 


simple phraseology. All that is necessary for their improve 
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ment is, that their teacher should go slower with them than he 
would with pupils of brighter minds; that he should dwell 
longer on the simplest elements of language, making constant 
repetitions, and continually going over the same ground until the 
pupils are actually perfect in what is taught them. By pursu- 
ing this course, I have already brought nearly all the pupils of 
this class to the point where they can write original stories and 
letters with a remarkable degree of correctness. For the sake 
of varying the exercises, I occasionally call upon the pupils of 
this class to perform some simple arithmetical operations or to 
point out places on the map, and most of the time I am teach- 
ing them practical—but not theoretical—grammar. I intend, 
before long, to give them lessons embodying the main facts in 
American and English history, and I am continually giving 
them written accounts of the principal topics of interest in the 
news of the day; but all the time it is the perfecting of these 
pupils in the knowledge and use of written language that I 
chiefly aim at. No thorough and systematic instruction in any 
branch of knowledge other than language should, I think, be 
attempted with deaf-mute pupils during their primary course. 
Whatever they are tanght of the different studies pursued in 
ordinary schools should be entirely subsidiary and subordinate 
to the main purpose—the acquisition of the English language. 
Indeed, without a good knowledge of language as a foundation, 
it is hardly possible for deaf-mutes fully to master any other 
branch of knowledge. I maintain, therefore, that a teacher of 
a primary school for deaf-mutes who, before his pupils have 
acquired a fair knowledge and use of written language, devotes 
much of his time to systematic instruction in natural philoso- 
phy, astronomy, physiology, book-keeping, botany, ete , or even 
in teaching history, geography, arithmetic, and technical gram- 
mar, commits an error, and fails to do the best that might be 
done for his pupils. 

_.As our institutions are for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, and these make up the majority of the pupils, the instrue- 
tions of the teacher ought to be mainly adapted to their benefit. 
If semi-mutes must be placed in classes with deaf-mutes, they 
must take their chances as to receiving the kind of instruction 
which they need. The instructor should always remember that 
he is a teacher of the deaf’ and dumb, and that instruction in 


language is his main business. If either class of pupils must 
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be neglected, it should be the semi-mutes, and not the deaf- 
mutes. I hope that the time is not far distant when throughout 
the country schools will be established exclusively for semi- 
mutes, and be called by that name; and that institutions for the 
deaf and dumb will then admit only pupils who have no knowl- 
edge of any language, and who are properly deaf-mutes. When 
this time arrives, and the schools for the deaf and dumb make 
the teaching of language a specialty during the whole primary 
course, and reduce the size of these classes, then, and not before, 
we may begin to see the whole body of deaf-mutes who leave 
our institutions from year to year experts in the use of the 
English language. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


BY G. STANLEY HALL, PH. D., BOSTON, MASS, 


[THis able and interesting study of Laura Bridgman from a psycho- 
physiological point of view is taken from the last April number of Mind, 
the English quarterly review of psychology and philosophy.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

In 1837, a delicate light-haired girl, nearly eight years old, who 
at the age of 26 months had lost sight, hearing, and to a great 
extent the senses of smell and taste, from an attack of scarlet 
fever, was brought from her rural home in New Hampshire to 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, in Boston. During her 
long illness all recollection of her babyhood had been com- 
pletely effaced. Her parents had communicated with her by 
the simplest signs addressed to her only sense of touch. A pat 
on the head expressed approval, on the back disapproval. She 
had been taught to sew, knit, braid, and assist in trifling ways 
about the work of a farm-hotse. Dr. Howe began her instruc- 
tion by pasting on common objects—chair, spoon, stove, etc.,— 
their names printed in raised letters. After she had associated 
the name and the object the labels were taken off, and she was 
taught to select the object for a corresponding name, and vice 
versa. After a few days, when she had thus learned a small 
number of names and objects, Dr. Howe gave her a pin and a 
pen, and made her feel his hands as he spelled from discon- 
nected letters the two corresponding words. After repeating 
this process scores of times she suddenly seemed to understand 
that the signs were complex and must be observed separately. 
and at last she was able to select from a pile of letters those 
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which spelled “pin” or “pen,” according as one or the other 
object was given her. This was an immense step. She was 
now easily taught the names of many other things, and to set 
up types of raised letters and impressing them upon paper to 
produce a copy which she could read on the reverse side. 
After nex»ly two years of such exercises she was taught words 
indiecativ. of quality, as “hard” and “soft,” and, later, moral 
qualities, commencing with the figurative use of the words 
“sweet and “sour,” which, as tastes, she could slightly dis- 
tinguish. It was difficult to explain to her why these should 
precede the substantive, and especially so to make her under- 
stand general or abstract expressions of quality, as “ hardness,” 
“softness.” Next she was taught words expressive of simple 
space-relations, “‘on,” “in,” “ under,” etc., and, later and very 
easily, the use of verbs expressing tangible actions, as “ walk,” 
“run,” “sew,” first in the present indicative and then in other 
moods and tenses. Instruction in writing, which began at 
this point, was, at first, very puzzling to her, but when she 
suddenly caught the idea that thus she might communicate with 
persons whom she did not actually touch, her enthusiasm was 
great and her progress rapid. Counting, the divisions of time, 
the simple rules of arithmetic, and, later, fractions and the 
computation of interest, the elements of algebra and geography, 
etc., she has been able to comprehend quite clearly. 

We have no space to epitomize further the history of her ed- 
ucation contained in Dr. Howe’s Reports,* unfortunately now 
mostly out of print. His work was so ingenious and success- 
ful that it still remains one of the greatest triumphs of peda- 
gogic skill, and his studies of his pupil during the most inter- 
esting period of her education may be called almost classical 
for the psychologist. Few princes have had more devoted 
pains bestowed on their education. Besides Dr. Howe's per- 
sonal and constant supervision, an accomplished lady-teacher, 
who has lately published an interesting sketch of Laura’s Life 
and Eduecation,t was engaged for years expressly for her. 


*A sketch of Laura Bridgman’s education, taken from the last Report, 
issued just before Dr. Howe’s death, was reprinted in the Annals, vol. xx, 
p. 100.—Ep. ANNALS. 

+ Life and Education of Laura Dewey Bridgman. By Mary Swirt 
Lamson. Boston: N. E. Pub. Co. 1878. [Noticed in the present vol- 
ume of the Annals, p. 46.] 
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Laura's curiosity has always been boundless, and she is so 
demonstrative and affectionate, and so pitiable from the afflic- 
tions which have made her famous, that the number of her 
personal friends and acquaintances has become surprisingly 
great, while not a few ladies have learned the deaf and dumb 
alphabet mainly in order to converse with her. The philan- 
thropic interest of Dr. Howe in his pupil (whom he described 
as living in isolation from all that is best in the intercourse 
with men and nature, as if at the bottom of a deep well striv- 
ing to grasp the slender cord by which he at last slowly drew 
her up into the world of human fellowship) was contagious, 
and thirty years ago his annual reports of her progress were 
translated into several European languages, and read by thou- 
sands with an interest and a sympathy which has been de- 
scribed as creditable to humanity. Her native modesty and 
conscientiousness, her remarkable cheerfulness and love of 
every sort of sport and play which she can understand, scarcely 
less pronounced now in the woman of forty-nine than it was in 
the girl of sixteen, the amazing rapidity with which she com- 
prehends and uses the deaf and dumb alphabet, (sometimes re- 
ceiving through the hand of an expert teacher every word of 
an address as it is given, with the loss of scarcely a letter,) the 
decided enlargement of her head in the frontal regions during 
the early years of her education, her dreams in the finger-lan- 
guage, her curious and expressive vocal sounds, gestures, and 
facial expressions, the readiness with which she remembers old 
acquaintances after the lapse of years by the mere touch of the 
hand; these and many other facts have been cited and com 
mented upon by scores of writers, until it is hardly extravagant 
to say that comparatively few comprehensive treatises in any 
department of mental or moral philosophy or psychology writ- 
ten in Europe or America during the last quarter of a century 
can be found without the mention of her name: Her education 
has of course always been chiefly in language; yet, like all the 
blind, and still more those who are both deaf and blind, she is 


quite nominalistic in her modes of thought, and by no means a 
mere parrot or word-monger. A word to her, though not a 
mere flatus vocis, is yet only a representation of something 
definite, specific, and for the most part tangible. It has been 
often conjectured that intensity and range of emotion depend 
in some measure upon the intensity and range of the voice, the 
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mobility of the features, ete. The capacities of the hand, physi- 


ologically the most objective part of the body, are so different 
as an organ of expression from those of the larynx that, if this 
be at all trne, we can see here an additional reason why her 
strange consciousness is at every point so like yet so unlike our 
own, that we might compare the two as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
conceives things per se may be related to our perceptions of 
them, viz., as solid objects casting their shadow upon a eylin- 
drical surface where lines and angles are all represented, but 
in such changed relations and proportions that there is an 
element of incommensurability between thing and thought at 
every point. 

For years Laura was encouraged to write down every day 
her experiences, acquisitions, and reflections, and her teachers 
were also in the habit of keeping a diary of her progress. She 
has also at different periods of her life written three “ auto- 
biographies,” two of which are mainly devoted to the recollec- 
tions of child life at home. She has had quite an extensive cor- 
respondence, and many of her letters have been collected and 
preserved by friends. Unhappily, very little of this copious ma- 
terial, except her own diary and the reports of Dr. Howe, has 
been used by Mrs. Lamson in her recent sketch. Through the 
kindness of Dr. Anagnos, the suecessor and son-in-law of Dr. 
Howe, it was all placed in the writer's hands; and the hospi- 
tality of the Perkins Institution for several weeks, together with 
all needed assistance and information, was generously offered 
for further observation and experiment. A preliminary sketch 
of some of the methods and results of these it’is now the ob- 
ject of the present article to give. Most of Laura's life has 
been passed in an atmosphere of womanly sympathy, and the 
question whether or not she should be submitted to the trifling 
inconvenience necessary to any psycho-physiological study of 
her sensations, which may seem to some to bring humanitarian 
and scientific motives in conflict, appears quite impertinent 
when we reflect that perhaps no person living owes more to 
the kindness of her fellow-beings, and that few are less able to 
repay it otherwise. 

During the first twenty-six months of her life, before the 
illness in which the contents of her eyeballs and ears were 
discharged by suppuration, she is described as a somewhat 
precocious child, with light-blue eyes and an almost morbidly 
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active and sensitive temperament, who had already learned a 
larger stock of words than most children of that age. Very 
many adults remember distinct events before the beginning of 
their third year, and several well-authenticated cases are on 
record of those who became blind from the sixth to the eighth 
year, and whose memory of visual conceptions and color-sensa- 
tions has persisted through adult years. After carefully ques- 
tioning her mother and other relatives, who have always been 
interested in these questions, and after several short series of 
indirect and scores of direct questions addressed to Laura her- 
self, with the request tha: she would “ think hard” and answer 
in writing the next day, and after examining the three “ auto- 
biographies,” in which she has at different periods of her life 
striven to recall all traces of early recollections, no reason can 
be found to believe that anything whatever previous to the 
long convalescence, which extended from her third to her sixth 
year, has remained or can ever be recalled to her memory. Yet, 
when we reflect on the amazingly rapid self-education of in- 
fantile life through the senses and its fundamental nature, it is 
impossible to believe that its effect can ever be entirely obliter- 
ated. In fact, we may recognize in Laura's strange and insati- 
able curiosity, especially about things which others see and 
hear, as well as in the suddenness with which insights have so 
often seemed to break in upon her mind, some sort of sub- 
conscious reminiscences flashing through the sad background 
of her childish recollections. 

Of the next period of her life, extending to the end of her 
eighth year, When her education commenced, her memory has 
always been wonderfully full and complete. In the “auto- 
biography” of 1854 more than forty large and finely written 
pages are devoted to this period, and a comparison of this with 
the others, and with her answers to questions based on their 
contents, shows that she is able to recount still additional de- 
tails. There is every reason to believe that these are veritable 
recollections, and that they are not confused with accounts of 
her childhood rehearsed to her later by parents and friends. 
She seems to have taken the greatest pleasure in recalling and 
reflecting tpon her early life from the higher stand-point of her 
articulate consciousness, and in recording the events in her 
quaint and latinistic style. She remembers that she “often 
subsisted upon many sorts of berries with most luxurious milk 
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in the summer ;” how she loved to “reach a great abundance 
of sour and sweet apples suspending on the branches of the 
trees ;” how “I enjoyed myself exceedingly in observing her 
[my mother] spin, weave, and wind yarns, and doing other 
things exceedingly,” and regretted that “I could not perform 
the latter, for it seemed prodigious ;” how much “ difficulty it 
yielded me to make myself understood ;” how in a fit of passion 
“T rejected the poor cat vehemently into the fire.” ‘I was 
intimately acquainted with my grandfather, who was my male 
parent's father.” She describes the capes, ruffles, and bindings 
of her dresses and those of her friends; tries to explain the 
process of making candles and soap; remembers pounding up 
beetles and caterpillars in her mother’s mortar; how she used 
to dress up a boot as a doll; her adventures with domestic 
animals; her sports, occupations, punishments, medicines, and 
presents ; the wrinkles on the hands and faces of her friends, 
the slender stock of signs by which she communicated with 
others, and how she strove, often vainly, to make her wants un- 
derstood; and pauses occasionally in the narration to wonder 
at and deplore with a sort of self-pity the ignorance of her 
early life, or to apologize for that of a quaint old bachelor 
friend who was very kind to her. Her psychical processes 
during these years, complex as they were, went on and were 
remembered entirely without the aid of language, which differs 
from other series of gestures only in being more explicit and 
capable of development, and in introducing into or imposing 
upon conscious thought a new logical order. Gesture in gen- 
eral has been described as a language of roots still more 
primeval than those which philologists seek to determine. Like 
articulate speech, it is a reflex of apperception, and is demon 
strative or predicative, may be very express, or may be reduced 
to the slightest terms of motor innervation, and has its own 


distinet syntax, determined perhaps for the most part, as 


Geiger believed that of oral language to be, by the order in 
which phenomena affected and interested the sense of sight. 
Hence in these memoirs of her early life Laura merely trans- 
lates a less into a more perfect series of reactions and innerva- 
tions—a process which probably does not differ so much from 
the case of a normal adult recalling and reflectively recording 
his earliest recollections, as language through the fingers and 
their cerebral centres differs from language through the vocal 
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organs and the island of Reil. At least it will be admitted 
that Laura's education at first revealed quite as much as it 
created intelligence, and we must wonder at her remarkable 
endowments, while we none the less admire the ingenious 
method by which she was saved from a life of isolation, which 
would otherwise almost certainly have ended in morbid irrita- 
bility, melancholy, and finally in insanity or idiocy. 

It has been often asked whether she is absolutely deaf or 
blind, and what is the present condition of her ears and eyes ? 
The eminent Boston aurist, Dr. Clarence J. Blake, who kindly 
consented at the writer’s request to examine her ears, reported 
as follows: “ Both external ears normal. The right external 
auditory canal normal in size and contour, and the skin lining 
the passage healthy, and showing no marks of previous inflam- 
mation-processes. The right membrana tympani was entirely 
destroyed with the exception of a narrow rim, the remains of 
the inferior and posterior portions of the membrane, from which 
a thin cicatricial tissue extended inward to the promontorium 
over the stapes and fenestra rotunda. The malleus and incus 
had disappeared. The mucous membrane of the tympanic 
cavity presented a normal appearance, with the exception of one 
spot on the promontorium covered with a thin crust of dried 
secretion about two millimetres in diameter. A band of thin 
cicatricial tissue also extended across the anterior portion of the 
tympanic cavity. The left external auditory canal was filled 
with dark brownish cerumen, on removal of which the passage 
was found to terminate at a depth of two centimetres in a 
diaphragm of secondary granulation-tissue, completely closing 
the canal. This diaphragm was concave, very firm, and resist- 
ing gentle pressure with a probe, except at the central or thin- 
ner portions, where it could be slightly depressed. Its outer 
covering was continuous with the dermoid lining of the canal.” 
The tests of her sensations of sound were made first with a 
tuning-fork, with movable clamps and set in vibration by a 


spring hammer. The stem of the fork was placed between her 
teeth (false) and pressed against an ordinary telephone-dise, 
resting successively upon each mastoid process, over the fore- 
head, at the junction of the frontal and sagittal sutures, over the 
vertex and the occiput. Heavier tuning-forks were afterwards 


used in the same way, and also in connection with a series of 
Helmholtz resonators, the points of which were introduced into 
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the ear, (for the use of which and other physiological apparatus 
the writer was indebted to the kindness of Professor H. P. Bow- 
ditch.) The most piercing tones of Kénig’s rods and the deaf- 
ening noise produced by slipping the moistened fingers over the 
end of a toy telephone, one mouth-piece of which covered the 
external ear, were tried. A large pasteboard trumpet, like those 
of a megaphone, though smaller, fitted to the osseous socket of 
the ear, such as has been so useful in some cases of deafness, 
was used; and, finally, electrical irritations were applied to the 
external ear and sent through various parts of the brain. But 
all in vain. Once or twice her feeling was described as “like 
singing,’ or “as if some one was speaking,” but it was gener 

ally very certain that her only sensation was that of vibration 
or jar. Her sensitiveness for the latter is very acute. She com 

monly describes herself as hearing * through the feet.” In this 
way she distinguishes not only the step, but sometimes even the 
voice, of her acquaintances. 

From a rough preliminary experiment it would seem that she 
is able to distinguish a musical interval of somewhat less than 
an octave by the sense of touch through the end of the index 
finger of the right hand, and yet this sense does not appear to 
recognize sonorous vibrations of less amplitude than normal 
persons can do in the same way; thus, although she lives in an 
absolute stillness, which, according to the speculations of Preyer, 
a hearing person can never even for an instant attain, she attaches 
a very definite meaning to the words “ sound” and “ hear.” She 
also feels, of course, the vibrations in her own throat when she 
makes her “ noises.” With sensations which in this respect are 
perhaps scarcely above the average, she is able, without the dis- 
tractions which continually enter through the normal ear and 
eye, to concentrate attention upon the meagre data until she has 
developed a set of perceptions and conceptions so little incom- 
mensurate with the ordinary auditory consciousness that they 
do duty for it to a surprising, though still slight extent. Of 
the physiological basis of this sense of vibration or jarring 
almost nothing isas yet known. It appears to have some of 
the characteristics of a distinct and specific and some of a 
generic sense. Investigations already begun in one of the 
German laboratories may increase our knowledge of its nature. 
If oscillations, as such, can be directly felt, then the most 
generic fact of the physical world enters consciousness immedi 


ately without passing any “inconceivable chasm.” 
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Dr. O. F. Wadsworth, an accomplished occulist of Boston, 
who kindly consented to examine her eyes, reports as follows: 
“On both sides the lids are sunken, partly on account of lack of 
the normal amount of orbital fatty tissue. Partly on account of 
the small size of the eyeballs, they remain constantly closed. 
The right conjunctival sac is much smaller than normal, some- 
what irregular, and presents an appearance such as is seen after 
severe and long-continued inflammation. The right eye appears 
about one-half the normal size. Itis wholly enclosed by the scle- 
rotica, except over a space at the centre some two millimetres 
in diameter, where a less opaque tissue, on which a few blood- 
vessels are visible, represents the altered remnant of the cornea. 
The left conjunctival sac is somewhat larger than the right, and 
more regular, though still small. The left globe also is a little 
larger than the right, and its opaque altered cornea is some four 
mm. in horizontal and two mm. in vertical diameter. There 
was constant irregular oscillation of the globes (nystagmus) 
whenever they were exposed to view by raising the lids, and the 
oscillation evidently continued even after the lids were elosed.” 
Possibly this was due in part to the excitement of the visit. 
The sensitiveness of the eyes was still further tested by a ray 
of sunlight directed to each ball (after the lids had been raised) 
from a heliostat, and gradually concentrated until the point of 
almost painful heat was reached ; but with no trace of any but 
a slight “stinging” sensation in the left ball. Gentle pressure 
and electrical irritation applied both to the orbits and directed 
through the visual centres produced no effect whatever. During 
her childhood at home she was just able to distinguish lights 
and windows in a room and (her mother thinks) to recognize 
people dressed in white, but these sensations were so feeble that 
she seems almost never to have utilized them in directing her 
motions ; and even these seem to have been lost soon after she 
went to the Asylum. She has always, however, especially in 
bright sunlight, complained of a slight “ pricking like needles ” 
in the left eye. Partly for this reason, but chiefly to cover the 
shrunken globes, she wore constantly for many years a band of 
heavy green silk bound over both eyes. It is thus manifestly 
impossible that any, unless it be the most rudimentary, visual 


impressions can have directly entered as factors into her intel- 
lectual development. Hence her notion of color is even more 
purely conventional than that of sound. She remembers hav- 
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ing learned that mosquitoes, the wind, certain animals, and 
impacts make a noise, but did not know, or had forgotten, that 
flies, running water, rubbing the hands, ete., did, and was 
uncertain about many other things. So she remembers the 
names of the colors of her dresses, flowers, sky, grass, blood, 
and often insists that certain garments are too light for winter 
or too brightly colored for one of her age. All this, however, 
is merely con ventional and verbal. She has never formed any 
mental conception of what color is or is like, as do so many of 
the blind. It was never in her mind identified with or even 
analogous to any notion or sensation of sound, smell, taste, or 
touch, as with so many who have only some or all of their 
senses. 

Whether, from her conceptions of space-relations, the influ- 
ence of previous visual impressions has been entirely lost is one 
of the most difficult and important questions. She is far less 
“ blind-minded ” than many of the congenitally blind, yet she 
forms conceptions of aggregates with difficulty. She knows 
that her room is square, but is not certain that the house is so. 
She can form a very poor image of how the grounds with which 
she is perfectly familiar would look from a house-top, has a very 
poor notion of perspective, knows very little why or how much 
objects look smaller at a distance, and is unable to tell, without 
much reflection, how many sides of a hexagonal column can be 
seen from one point of view, though she has learned well that 
rays of light move in straight lines. In spite of her wonderful 
powers of recalling past sensations, even those of her childhood, 
she remembers nothing of seeing, though it is quite impossible 
to believe that the very many and complex motor reactions and 
co-ordinations which a bright child learns by means of this 
sense before the age of two years can have been entirely lost. 
These, and not the small though essential factors of sensation, 
constitute education in its enduring results. She turns the 
head but very slightly in the direction in which her attention 
is excited, but invariably extends one hand. The irregular 
motions of the remnant of her eyeballs have also no psychical 
significance. But the occult effects of the early possession of 
vision are to be found, if at all, in her wonderful memory for 
forms and in her perpetual craving for a fuller and larger 
knowledge than it is possible to convey to her, which rises at 
times almost to question-mania (Griibelsucht.) Even on the 
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basis of the Berkeleyan theory, it would be expected that a 
knowledge of the external world derived through touch and 
muscle-sense alone would be more serial than where the broader 
and more rapid perceptive processes developed through the 
visual centres come in to review, epitomize, and extend impres 
sions from without. The question also arises whether a person 
with for years only a very vague sense of intense light, and using 
this to anticipate tactile impressions—e. g., to avoid the fire and 
go towards the window, ete.—would not get through the eye a 
better because far more serviceable idea of the third dimension 
of space than of the other two. 

The inflammation of the olfactory mucous membrane during 
her long illness was severe, and the sense of smell was almost 
entirely lost, though it has slightly improved with advancing 
years. She has never had the habit, which so many blind per- 
sons acquire, of testing objects by applying them to the nostrils. 
There is, however, no deformity or scarification observable 
without or from a cursory examination within the nose, and 
the yellow pigment of the schneiderian membrane can be faintly 
seen by a simple apparatus. According to the very questionable 
hypothesis of Dr. W. Ogle, this sense might from the first have 
been rudimentary in a person of her complexion. Her mother, 
however, does not remember to have noticed during her infancy 
either the presence or absence of this sense, although the latter 
would probably have been more conspicuous. At present she 
loves to smell flowers, and can distinguish a few of the more 
fragrant varieties. Eau-de-cologne, ammonia, onions, tobacco 
smoke, were recognized and distinguished only when quite 
strong, and the same was true of aromatic flavors. In losing 
the sense of smell, in some respects the most delicate and the 
most wonderful (perhaps because the least known) of all the 
senses, she is deprived of a means of communication with the 
objective world of the greatest importance to one in her condi- 
tion. Julia Brace and other blind deaf-mutes have been able 
to sort the freshly-washed clothes of the inmates of a large 
asylum, and to select and give to their owners several dozen 
pairs of gloves, thrown promiscuously upon a table, solely or 
mainly by the sense of smell. A hasty experiment with Laura 
to determine whether smell was more acute in inhalation or 
exhalation was without result. The sense in both nostrils is 


ehont equally intense, and once when eau-de-cologue was ap 
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plied to one nostril and tobacco to the other, she recognized 
both. Whether this was done more or less readily than would 
have been the case if the odor of both had been inhaled with 
equal strength by both nostrils at the same time seems by no 
means certain. 

Taste is not so much a single sense as a plexus of senses. To 
sensations of cool, biting, and astringent substances, pepper, 
alum, ete., located in the gums as well as in other parts of the 
mouth, she is very sensitive; to flavors perceived in the nasal 
cavity, far less so; and of the four tastes proper she seems 
least sensitive to bitter and sour, most so to sweet and salt; 
while the observation that the base of the tongue is most sensi- 
tive to the first of these tastes, the sides to the second, and the 
point to the third and fourth, appears to have partial verification 
in her case. She also experiences the peculiar taste caused by 
electrical stimulation ; she is, however, very far from being in- 
different to the kind and quality of her food, but satisfies the 
very moderate demands of her appetite with a deliberate and 
almost epicurean discrimination, which suggests the existence 
of what Professor Bain describes as sense of relish, quite apart 
from taste proper, and felt perhaps most keenly just as food is 
leaving or just after it has left the region of the voluntary and 
entered that of the involuntary muscles of deglutition. The 
circumvallate papille have about the same superficial appear- 
ance as on an ordinary tongue, perhaps smaller, but scarcely 
less numerous. Both this sense and smell have a strange inter- 
mittency, which resembles that of the higher senses and of the 
intelligence itself in many forms of nervous and mental disease. 
In making the above observations, both, especially taste, after 
being considerably acute for several minutes, often seemed 
suddenly and unaccountably to vanish, and no trace of sensation 
could be observed under very strong stimulus. It would be 
very interesting to know what sort of a curve of fatigue, if any, 
such modifications of sensibility follow. It may be analogous 
to the speedy rigidity of the hand in contact with the cathode 
when a strong galvanic current is sent through both arms in 
Ritter’s well-known experiment, which Pfliiger has so ingeni- 
ously explained. 

From the above we feel justified in inferring that the lesions 
of each of the four defective senses were primarily peripheral, 
and so complete that none but taste has essentially contributed 
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in developing her consciousness of the external world, while the 
functions of the centres, already somewhat unfolded, though so 
slightly localized as they are in children of two years, adapted 
themselves with less than usual loss of power to their new and 
unfavorable conditions. The time for such a four-fold affliction 
was perhaps the most favorable possible. Had it fallen earlier, 
the physiological development of the centres might have been 
still more dwarfed, and the impulse toward mental growth still 
feebler ; had it come later, together with a possible diminution 
of vicarious and adaptive power, the memory of loss would have 
perpetually saddened her now exceptionally happy and buoyant 
spirits, and she would never have been able to forget, as she 
seems completely to have done, that what others know as a 
manifold objective world she is doomed to perceive only as a 
play of shadows across the narrow field of a single sense. The 
time of her discovery by Dr. Howe and the beginning of her 
education at the age of eight seem also very opportune. She 
had had time to recover from her long illness, and to learn 
much about things concerning which she had already begun to 
feel a strong and ungratified curiosity. 

Her desire at one time to have a mirror in her room, the 
pleasure she experiences in feeling a little music-box as it plays 
in her hand, her love of having perfumes, and of eating things 
like certain jellies, farina, etc., which can have little or no taste 
to her, have been called affectations, but are inevitable results 
of association with normal people. An esprit de corps is as 
unfortunate among defectives as among prisoners. Among the 
blind or deaf Laura has had comparatively few acquaintance- 
ships, considering that so much of her life has been passed at 
an asylum. Only the case of the mirror can be called pure 
affectation, while even her “taste” of jellies seems largely due 
to the purely esthetic feelings of touch in the mouth. Wundt's 
ingenious theory of facial expression, viz., that it originates in 
movements calculated to modify vision, smelling, taste, and in 
part hearing, is not favored by observations on Laura. True, 
she does not open the mouth in the ordinary way to indicate 
great attention or surprise, and the upper part of the face and 
forebead, as compared with that of most of the blind, is quite 
immobile; but she can hardly have learned to draw the lips and 
cheeks toward either side away from the gustatory surface of 
the edges of the tongue, because sour is tasted there. Nor can 
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the mimesis of her nostrils be explained without making large 
drafts upon the principle of heredity. All the lower part of her 
face is extremely mobile and expressive, as with most of the 
blind, in spite of constant effort on the part of her teachers to 
check unpleasant excesses. Lack of sympathy and cruelty have 
been observed as frequent characteristics of the deaf, and are 
no doubt due largely to the fact that human sentiments and all 
the finer feelings and emotions are mainly conveyed through the 
voice: no one, however, can doubt, despite the several instances 
of cruelty recorded of her childhood, that Laura’s nature is 
unusually sympathetic. She often fails to understand readily 
the feelings of others, but when they are made clear, the re- 
sponse is far too quick and hearty to be for a moment consid- 
ered as merely conventional. 

Local discriminations through the skin are developed with 
remarkable and, in some respects, unprecedented acuteness. 
Discrimination of peripheral sensibility in a normal person 
‘anges from about 68mm. between the shoulders to .0005mm. 
on the fovea centralis of the eye. (If we mentally construe all 
these forms and degrees of sense into terms of touch, as they 
may perhaps primitively have been, we shall be able to conceive 
how great is Laura’s disadvantage in communicating with the 
external world.) Now it is well understood that of Fechner's 
methods of measuring sensibility that of the average error gives 
the lower, and that of the just observable difference gives the 
upper threshold-value, while that of the right and wrong cases 
gives results which fall near the middle of the thus quite ex- 
tended threshold. In choosing the second of these methods, it 
is desirable that the series of measurements be a descending 
one: é, ¢., the points of the pair of compasses must be gradu- 
ally approximated till the sensation of two points gives place to 
that of one. In this way the threshold-value is less than if the 
series be reversed. Proceeding thus, it was found that Laura 
was able to distinguish two points at a distance of 0.502mm. on 
the point of the tongue—an average of twenty-four observa- 
tions; at a distance of 0.708mm. on the volar side of the end of 
the right fore-finger—an average of thirty-seven observations ; 
at a distance of 1.2mm. on the inside of the red edge of the 
lips—an average of eight observations; at a distance of 1.6mm. 
on the outside of the lips—same number of observations; at a 
distance of 1.5lmm. on the end of the second finger—eight 
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observations ; 1.8mm. at the end of the third finger—cight ob- 
servations; 1.9mm. at the end of the fourth finger. On the 
upper lip just above the end of the mouth she distinguishes 
an interval of 3.5mm., at the back of the tongue 4mm., on the 
forehead between the eyebrows transversely 6.71mm., on the 
tip of the nose 1.7mm., on the point of the cheek-bone 3.04mm.. 
each of the last five measurements being averages of twelve 
observations made on three different days. 

By comparing these results with Weber's tables, it will be 
seen that tactile sensibility in most of the places measured is 
from two to three times as great as that of an ordinary person. 
In making the above observations, however, it must be noted 
that a strange variation of sensibility was observed, which was 
so great as to make the preliminary results here given reliabie 
only in proportion to the number of single measurements from 
which they were averaged. Sometimes, with the utmost ap- 
parent straining of attention, the discriminations were less than 
half as acute as at others. So great is this variability that it is 
hoped that a curve of fatigue may be obtained by which some 
approximate comparison with the fatigue-curve of a nerve 
muscle preparation may be made. We may already infer, how. 
ever, that the exceptional acuteness of this sense, in Laura, is 
centrally and not peripherally conditioned. It is probably due 
to the unusual energy with which she has learned to concen- 
trate attention upon the sensations of fingers, tongue, etc. It 
was often observed that the Hmptndungs-K reise were ellip- 
soidal and not round, the longer axes coinciding with that of 
the body or limb ;* and that, when one point of the compasses 
was rotated about the other, at a distance of only one-sixth that 
of a diameter of the Hmp/findungs-Kreis within which they 
were placed, the sensation of motion was distinctly felt. The 
habitual exploring touch-motions (priifende Tastbewegunyen) 


mains are round in children and become oval because growth is proportion- 
ately greater in length than in circumference, seems partial. Most of our 
motions, both of the body and limbs, are in a horizontal plane, /. ¢., at 
right angles to the long axis of these domains; hence that direction grows 
more sensitive. Moreover, as Horwicz well remarks in commenting on 
the proven inaccuracy of Vierordt’s law, frequency of use is a co-factor 
with mobility and original nervous structure in determining the sensitive- 
ness of different parts of the body. 


which, as with most of the blind, are almost irrepressible with 
* Czermak’s explanation of this general fact, viz., that these sensory do 
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her during such experiments, has perhaps made her more sen- 
sitive also in this respect than others, although this point has 
never been investigated. It was very evident, before the writ- 
er's observations were interrupted, that there were strange and 
sometimes abrupt variations from the tactile sensibility of a 
normal person in certain accessible parts of the skin which were 
neither scarred, nor ever in any way, so far as could be learned, 
injured or diseased. These spots are so obtuse in the discrimi- 
nation of local signs and local color as to suggest the question 
whether certain slight twitches often observed in various mus- 
cular groups, which according to the radical nomenclature of 
Hughlings Jackson must be called epileptical, together with cer- 
tain other almost equally mild hysterical symptoms, may not 
have had the result which is so common in severe forms of these 
disorders, viz., partial and more or less distinctly defined dermal 
anzesthesis. Laura has in the hands and face a sensitiveness to 
ordinarily imperceptible and sometimes imaginary dust which 
very closely resembles, save in degree, that described by Char- 
cot and Westphal as one of the characteristic symptoms of incip- 
ient mania. Her touch is thus so acute that it is not surprising 
that she estimates the age of her visitors by feeling the wrinkles 
about the eyes, and tells the frame of mind of her friends by 
touching their faces, nearly as accurately as a seeing person 
could do. From the tonicity of the muscles, or the movements 
of the hand, she conjectures the grade of intelligence of her 
visitors, and long ago learned to detect, almost instantly, the 
hand of an idiot by its peculiar flabbiness. She tells readily 
the time of day by feeling her watch; remembers the hands 
of her friends for years. A few of the figures of Zoellner and 
Hering were found to be as deceptive to the touch of the blind 
when pricked on paper as to vision. It has been said, on the 
authority of Professor Abbott in Sight and Touch, that if a flat 
surface be pressed with the fingers first gently, then hard, then 
gently, and again hard, gently, hard, it will seem in the one 
case convex, and in the other concave; this, after many at- 
tempts, the writer was unable to verify with Laura, or in a 
single case with a score or two of the blind. 

Her sensitiveness to heat is below the average. She certainly 
could never distinguish colors by difference in their powers 
of radiating heat. It has been observed that when seeing peo- 
ple are blindfolded they are able to tell which of five or six 
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familiar and previously-named objects is held before the face at 
a distance of from one to three or four feet. A book, a folded 
handkerchief, a scrap of sheet-iron, and a piece of gauze, e. 7., 
all of about the same surface-measurement, are distinguished 
in this way, as well as the side of the face towards which they 
are held, by a friend of the writer, almost invariably at a dis- 
tance of four feet in a darkened room, and with every pre- 
caution to avoid giving any clue to the eye or ear. Is this 
due to the modification of half imperceptible sound-waves af- 
fecting the tympanum, or to changes of thermal radiation from 
the skin, or to modification of atmospheric pressure? Laura 
has very little of this power, but observations on the deaf have 
shown that some of them possess it to a great degree. More- 
over, it should not be forgotten that the ear is a bad judge of 
direction; hence we must assume that other elements enter in 
as the data of sensuous judgment in this phenomenon. Only 
a cursory examination of the dermal sensibility to temperature, 
pressure, and electrical stimulation was made, but this indica- 
ted in each of these respects, and especially the last, a degree 
of sensibility below rather than above the normal. Finally, it 
may be mentioned that, from a short series of measurements 
which a lady attendant kindly consented to take upon parts of 
the body usually covered by clothing, it would seem that here 
the discriminating sensibility, though decidedly above the aver- 
age, is much less so than in the more sensitive parts of the 
hands and face. In applying the compasses to one arm a con- 
comitant increase of sensitiveness was observed on the corre- 
sponding part of the other. 

To test the sense of equilibrium, an ordinary swing with a 
long board, pillowed and provided with a foot-piece, was used, 
on which she consented to be rotated, lying upon her back, 
her face, and both sides. In each of these positions, after 
being turned through 180° and then gently placed upon her 
feet, there was a very evident disturbance of muscular co ordi- 
nation, and she insisted that she was very dizzy. On rotating 
her through 270°, she was hardly able to stand without support 
and complained of nausea, describing herself very vividly by 
gestures and language as seeming to “turn over” in the same 
plane in which she had been rotated, but in an opposite direc- 
tion: of the genuineness of these sensations, her ignorance of 
the object of the experiments and of the normal muscular 
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movements of compensation leaves no reasonable doubt. The 
dizziness, it was further observed, must be considerable before 
the power of correct orientation was lost. She was able to tell 
more correctly than several normal persons who afterwards 
tried the experiment upon themselves, blindfolded, whether 
she had been turned through half or three-quarters of a circle. 
She was equally sensitive to rotation in a horizontal plane. By 
so ex tempore a method it is of course impossible to exclude, 
as Mach has at least partially done, the influence of tactile 
sensations caused by friction, and the process of standing her 
suddenly upon her feet after every rotation complicates the dis- 
turbance ; but it is impossible to doubt that she is so extremely 
sensitive to disturbance of equilibrium, in which both the deaf 
and the blind are often deficient, as to compel the belief that, 
upon the hypothesis of Goltz and Mach, her labyrinthine im- 
pressions are at least normally acute, and to make a post-mortem 
examination of the semi-circular canals, with their nerve and its 
putative centres, extremely desirable. She does not appear to 
be in the least ataxic, but it will be remarkable if touch and 
muscle-sense have, in addition to all their other vicarious fune- 
tions, so well learned to discharge those now generally supposed 
to be due to endolymphie pressure. She can walk alone very 
nearly in a straight line, and without deviating more often to 
one side than the other, though always with a hesitating but 
not unsteady step; she takes long daily walks with her attend- 
ant, looks after her own room, goes freely all over a large house, 
and in any place with which she is familiar knows the points of 
the compass. 

The more strictly organic sensations are not accessible to 
exact measurement. Even the muscle-sense or feeling of in- 
nervation, which even in the case of a normal person, and still 
more in her, is so largely instrumental in the work of objective 
perception, and which seems to be so exquisitely delicate in her 
hands, cannot be directly tested. When told to extend the fore- 
finger and move it as slightly as possible, she makes motions 
which the eye can but just detect. When the arm or hand is 
taken and moved through a fixed distance, as an inch or a foot, 
and she is requested to measure off the distance on a smooth 
glass rod, she does so with considerable accuracy, although this, 
like all her similarly indicated estimates of distance, are slightly 
less than fact. When the compasses are applied to hand, arm, 
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or shoulder-blade, with their points separated in each case about 
three times the least discernible distance, and she tries to re- 
produce these intervals in terms of muscle-sense by measure- 
ment on the glass rod, it is found that she invariably judges 
the greater distances to be proportionally less than the smaller. 
We cannot infer from this that her notion of the form of her 
own body is different from the reality on account of the variable 
discriminative sensibility of the skin. There are very many 
ways in which this tendency would be corrected in the blind. 
Yet when asked to make a series of straight marks, e. g., two 
inches long and two inches apart, the first pair with the hand in 
the ordinary manner of writing, the next in a constrained posi- 
tion writing on pasteboard pressed against her back, and so on 
alternately, the marks made in the latter position were found, 
in an average of over thirty cases, slightly shorter and slightly 
nearer together. It would be very interesting to compare these 
results with those obtained with a large number of normal per- 
sons. Like many women of somewhat delicate health, she 
appears very susceptible to other organic sensations, and though 
subtle inferences might be drawn about semi- or sub-conscious 
states and processes from her moods, which vary considerably, 
she seems never to have developed, as a late writer asserts is 
almost inevitable among those whose sphere of objective mental 
life is abnormally circumscribed, any “ liver-consciousness,” or 
- * heart-consciousness,” or “ stomach-consciousness.” She has 
never, so far as is known, shown any special trace of hypochon- 
dria or hysteria, or even melancholia, and in everything sexual 
her education has been so discreet that the innocence and 
purity of her thought and life are said by those who know her 
best to be absolute, and even unique. One of the most common 
notions developed among the blind when they are left much to 
associate with each other is that they have one real advantage 
over the seeing in that they are free from all species of optical 
illusion, and thus, although they know less, their knowledge is 
more untheoretical and realistic. In this way Laura’s is in a 
double sense realistic and objective. All her knowledge is 
literally handgreiflich. Touch seldom deceives or misinforms, 
and its rapport with things is most immediate; hence she 
clings to all its impressions, even when told they are wrong, 
with great pertinacity. 

The physiological theory of language regards it as originally 
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an immediate motor reflex of sensations perhaps mainly visual, 
and as being thus a more or less complex series of gestures, 
which soon come to acquire a special auditory significance as a 
condition of a remarkable subsequent development. Regarding 
words as gestures, it would once have been comparatively easy 
to teach Laura by such manipulation of the organs of speech as 
Graham Bell has applied in teaching the deaf to talk. By this 
method, with the use of a manipulator, the writer taught her in 
half-an-hour to articulate the words “ good day” intelligibly, 
but the next day they were quite forgotten. She is now too 
old and too adept with the finger-language to make a new 
method of speech possible. She learned long ago, by feeling the 
throat and mouth of others and by their help, to pronounce three 
or four words quite well, and has never forgotten how to say 
** doctor,” ‘ Peter,” “money.” She has also half-a-score of 
“ noises,” designating persons. These seem to be produced by 
translating the complex of impressions, or more strictly sensa- 
tions, which others excite in her into the movement-feeling of 
“‘ throat-gestures,” and thus they are very analogous to cases of 
so called “indirect onomatopoieses.” Still more interesting, 
however, are the instructive and utterly unconscious sounds, 
which Dr. Lieber took so much pains to investigate, that do not 
designate objects but express her own feelings. These to the 
number of nearly thirty the writer attempted, with the kind 
assistance of Miss Fuller, principal of the Horace Mann School 
for Deaf Mutes in Boston, to record by the Bell method of visible 
speech. They are always accompanied with marked facial and 
often manual gestures. She thus often expresses feelings which 
she wishes to conceal, as well as shades of feeling too slight and 
subtile for the fingers. On being questioned, she insisted that 
she could “ think” three noises—even a very loud and disagree- 
able howl of anger which she has been heard to utter but two or 
three times in her life—without making them, but she could not 
make them without the feeling. By special request she tried 
several times with great complacency to make the “ angry 
noise,” but in vain. She once said, “ When I think of Julia I 
think her noise, and do not think to spell her name.” Several 
of the emotional sounds were made during a dream, the panto- 
mime of which was very expressive as she took her after-dinner 
nap upon the sofa. She is very positive that her nightly devo- 
tions are without vocal or manual signs. The devotions are very 
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regularly performed, and the signs, so far as could be learned, 
have never been observed. These interjectional sounds which 
her teachers have often striven, but only with partial success, to 
repress, are not loud or disagreeable, are readily intelligible, 
and, so far as the data for comparison exists, seem neither to 
have essentially changed in character or in pantomimic accom- 
paniment, nor to have increased in number for many years. 
She feels that it is “not lady-like” to make them, and is glad 
to be corrected; but, unless they are quite loud, cannot tell, 
even if her attention is directed to the matter, whether she 
really makes a noise, without placing her hand upon her throat. 
Pressing thus on the throat of several persons successively, she 
sometimes sportively attempts to imitate their voice with her 
own in a way which shows that she does distinguish differences 
of both loudness and pitch (paradoxical as the language may be) 
without any conception or sensation whatever of sound. That 
her emotional “noises” have any such philological importance 
as roots as Dr. Lieber and others have imagined, seems on the 
whole very doubtful. Aphasic patients sometimes use a set of 
new and strange sounds as designations of objects, or as expres- 
sions of passion, consistently and without change for years. 
True, her sounds have not been modified, as are the natural 
cries of those congenitally deaf but not blind, by imitating the 
motions of lips and tongue which they see others use; but the 
fact that she has once spoken is very vitiating for such a view. 
Could, however, any inference whatever bearing upon this, per- 
haps the most important and most difficult of all psychological 
questions, be drawn from such facts as the above, it would be 
that language originated not in the imitation of natural sound 
nor in the impulse to communicate with others, but as a purely 
physiological reflex excited by the stimulus of outward impres- 
sions acting upon or through the senses. 

She is not apt, like many defectives, to fall asleep if left alone 
or unemployed. Her sleep is, perhaps, lighter and shorter than 
the average. Several mid-day naps were observed. She first 
groped about the room to assure herself that she was alone, 
then lay down, her face upward, and the right or talking hand 
folded in the other upon her breast. There was at first a slight 
and regular movement of the chin and toes, while the faint pro- 
longed sound of “‘oo” (as in “ fool”) often accompanied expira- 
tion; slight epileptic twitches several times roused her to quite 
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a pantomime of rapid, troubled, and mostly unintelligible ges- 
tures, till at length she fell asleep with long, regular breathing, 
the teeth slightly apart, and the tongue pressed against and 
almost between them. Just before sleeping, a strong odor of 
ean-de-cologne and a drop of sugar solution, which she readily 
perceives when awake, applied respectively to nose and tongue, 
caused no apparent sensation, while the slight touch of a fine 
thread upon her face or hand roused her at once. It is possi- 
bie she directs her attention to the cutanéous sense of these 
parts, as we often “set the mind” to wake at a certain strike 
of the clock ; or, perhaps, this sense is the last to fall asleep. 
Her sleep seemed almost never untroubled by dreams. Often 
she would suddenly talk a few words or letters with her fingers, 
too rapidly to be intelligible, just as others often utter inco- 
herent words or inarticulate sounds. Movements of the lips 
were also observed, and the emotional expression of her face 
was constantly varied. She asserts that she dreams much, but 
finds it very hard to recall her dreams; insists that she has 
dreamed of hearing with her ears the angels playing in heaven, 
of seeing the sun so bright that her eyes ached, and of standing 
in a large place surrounded by many people and seeing God 
afar off. In relating these dreams, her manner is very earnest 
and intense, but if questioned how the music sounded, how the 
objects looked, she could give you no more detailed answer than 
* olorious,” beautiful,” etc., and often became quite impatient 
at the scepticism implied in questioning her closely. She has 
many times dreamed of being awakened suddenly by animals 
touching her, or jumping upon her bed. If a normal person 
dreams in terms of touch, this sense is generally excited only 
at the end of a series. The dream begins in terms of sight or 
hearing, and rarely goes so far as contact. The suddenness of 
so many of Laura’s dreams, which begin and end in the domain 
of touch, thus indicates that her dreams are only in its language. 

Most dreams are reflex phenomena due to the irritation of 
sensory nerves. Any or all of the five senses may be excited 
during the soundest sleep. If attention is directed to the dark- 
est field of vision, we can always see the light-chaos, or dust, 
(Kigenlicht,) or perceive a difference of intensity between the 
centre and periphery of the field. It would almost seem that 
modifications of retinal circulation, nutrition, temperature, ete., 
have a psychical side accessible to self-observation. Goethe 
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could always see streaks of mist; Purkinje saw broad, bending 
bands, sometimes moving in concentric circles, or breaking up 
into ares and radii. To J. Miiller, these moving spots of mist 
seemed colored, they moved about from side to side of the field 
of vision, gradually took shapes quite disconnected from any 
objects of recent experience, and finally passed into dream 
images. Thus, from the nature of the light-chaos. we may 
account for the reduplication of dream-objects--swarms of birds. 
flies, stars, kaleidoscopic patterns, ete. H. Meyer and Patter. 
son, on waking suddenly, have seen the after images of dream. 
objects slowly fade through complementary colors. We may 
infer from such facts how strongly the higher centres some- 
times react in dreams upon relatively slight stimuli of the lower 
Hermann further concluded that those who were blinded by 
lesions of the peripheral organ gradually lost all distinct visual 
conception—first, from the waking, and, later, from the sleeping 
consciousness. Laura never has been, and can probably never 
be, taught to observe and note down her dreams with any such 
precautions as Wundt suggests; but a careful analysis of all 
dreams which she now remembers, or which others have re- 
corded, yields no good ground for believing that she has ever 
had any kind of visual or auditory conceptions even while sleep. 
ing, when the immediate sensation is a still more minute, though 
perhaps no less indispensable, element of perception than in 
the waking state. Even her sexual dreams, there is every 
reason to believe after the most careful inquiry, have always 
been very few in number, and of so naive and unspecific a 
character that only a psychologist would designate them by 
that name. Now, that she has safely passed the most try- 
ing period of womanhood without more instruction on such 
subjects than was strictly necessary for her health, it seems on 
the whole not improbable that the strongest of all instincts has 
in her failed to mature, either in the waking or sleeping con- 
sciousness, into any distinct @ priori notion of the ways and 
means of its own gratification. 

Scherner has propounded the curious and improbable theory 
that dreams are symbolic of the constitution and functions of 
different parts of the body. All dreams, he asserts, are reflexes 
of organic feelings, and their types and genera are determined 
by the forms and positions of the organs. The intestines, e. /., 
appear in dreams, “after the ego-power is scattered and dis- 
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persed,” as streets and canals; the stomach as an enclosed or 
sequestered village, or as a dark room with one or two round 
windows. The body as a whole is always a building of some 
sort. He dreamed of two rows of boys in red and white, rush- 
ing to fight each other, retreating and fighting again round 
after round. These are explained as the teeth, the involuntary 
vrinding of which is supposed to have caused the dream. The 
lungs are objectified as a pair of regularly-beating wings in 
dreams of flying, the heart is a fiery furnace, a stove the sun, 
ete. Even colors, as of the hair, the blood, and bile, are re- 
produced. Not one of Laura’s dreams can be satisfactorily 
interpreted by any of these rubrics. This test of Scherner's 
theory is of course not crucial, but if internal organs are ever 
represented in the consciousness of sleep, and especially if they 
are archetypal there, we should expect this to be peculiarly so 
in Laura’s case; so that to all the psychological objections to 
such a theory her dreams add in some degree the force of an 
experimental refutation. 

Wundt holds that all dreams, hallucinations, nocturnal in- 
sanities, etc., are automatic excitations of what he assumes as 
a sense-surfuce in the cortex, caused by modifications of its 
circulation, and that they are thus reflexes, originating in the 
innervyation-centre of the blood-vessels in the medulla. This 
may be true of many toxies and soporifics, and disorders of the 
blood-vessels and heart very often accompany or precede mental 
disease. It is an assured law of psychiatry that every func- 
tional or mental disturbance brings abcut anatomical changes 
in the brain, and thus dreams may even permanently affect the 
sanity of waking hours. Hence, if we admit, upon the uncer- 
tain hypothesis of Hughlings Jackson, that the development or 
nutrition of cortical cells is determined and limited by the 
course of blood-vessels in the cortex, we should expect that the 
cells lying nearest them, and which we may fancy to represent 
the earlier acquisitions, are more immediately affected than 
those distant three or four removes, and representing later ac- 
quirements and experiences. If this were true, we ought, 
according to Wundt, to dream mainly of the experience of 
childhood, and not of the preceding day, and it would be at 
least possible that forgotten events of early infancy should be 
reproduced. Dreaming and waking notions are related as 
species and genera, or as a more partial to a more perfect func- 
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tion. Attention, to the physiologist, is essentially the expres- 
sion of an instinct. The mind pushes on from one impression 
to another by a native spontaneous impulse of growth and de- 
velopment. If we may conceive everything psychical expressed 
in terms of inner tension, we may say that the direction and 
movement of attention is like the successive waking of the dif- 
ferent elements of psychical life. In the sleeping consciousness 
this process is mainly an automatic and central one. ‘“ Inner 
work” has brought cells into unstable equilibrium, and excita- 
bility very easily becomes excitation. Where the work of re- 
pair is not done, the slight stimuli of the sleeping state is not 
sufficient to rouse them; where it is done, the almost sponta- 
neous activity of rested cells easily raises their processes above 
the threshold of consciousness. These are of course fresh and 
healthy morning dreams, while only those cells which had suf- 
fered the greatest fatigue, or which, long after the outer senses 
slept, had been morbidly prevented from restfully sinking 
below the threshold to the inner work of repair by the persist- 
ence of mental after-images of recent events, may be said still 
to wake. Now in the waking state the activity of the senses 
brings to bear an environment with which the normal action of 
the centres, if acting only by their own law of rest and fatigue, 
is more or less inconsonant. Not only can attention not always 
be accommodated to its object beforehand, but certain centres 
are disproportionately exercised. In sleep, all the centres have 
a greater degree of physiological freedom. Possibly, Laura 
vaguely strove to express this distinction in a line of one of her 
so-called “ poems,” viz: “A good sleep is a white curtain; a 
bad sleep is a black curtain.” All the intellectual work she has 
ever known has been scarcely more than the exercise of what 
Mr. Spencer calls the play-instinct. What she has done has 
been spontaneous. The sudden arrest of peripheral activities 
of the higher senses, leaving their centres under conditions 
which perhaps kept them exceptionally unatrophied, may have 
raised the level of cell-equilibrium, so that she both wakes and 
sleeps on a higher plane of cerebral rest and nutrition. This 
at any rate is not inaccordant with the remark of the physiolo- 
gist Burdach, who, in comparing the accounts of ten blind and 
deaf mutes, argued that Laura’s remarkable understanding was 
due to “the creative elaboration of impressions unprecedent- 
edly limited in variety.” 
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To distinguish what was native from what was adventitious in 
Laura's moral, and especially in her religious, development was 
one of Dr. Howe's chief interests. He had no Rousseau-like 
expectation that perfect goodness would result from her unpre- 
cedented isolation ; still less had he any wish, as was sometimes 
fanatically urged against his method, to retard the unfolding of 
her mind in either of those directions. He only required her 
teachers to refer Laura to him for answers to her occasional 
questions upon these subjects, and sought in every way to 
shield her from dogmatic indoctrination. The early record of 
her fresh and original intuitions, of her curious approaches to 
questions regarding the nature and necessity of a First Cause, 
of the unaccountable development of her conscience, all so 
essentially correct yet so unconventional, excited great interest 
at a time and among people where the central question of 
theology and philosophy was to determine what factors of con- 
sciousness were due to experience and what were @ priori or 
intuitive. About 1845, soon after his return from some months’ 
sojourn in Europe, Dr. Howe was quite disheartened to find 
the mind which he had labored so long and devotedly to 
develop in the way which he believed to be at the same time 
best for it and most instructive to the world, cobwebbed with 
the barren formule and conventionalized by the shallow senti- 
ments of one of the popular orthodoxies of the day. “I hardly 
recognized,” he said, the Laura I had known.” We should 
not be greatly surprised if his interest in her became gradually 
less as she fell more under the influence of her new spiritual 
guides, and thus grew month by month less original and less 
interesting. Nothing can exceed the crudeness of the Bible 
translated into terms of her one sense of touch. “Is not the 
Lamb of God grown to a sheep yet?” “Will Jesus carry us in 
His arms so?” (with the gesture of a mother embracing her 
child.) “ Was not Thomas right wanting to feel the wounds of 
the spear?” These and many other similar questions are on 
record, attesting at the same time her native curiosity and the 
poverty of her conceptions. It would seem, as far as can be 
learned, that since the time of her conversion and admission 
with immersion into the Baptist Church, her disposition has 
grown sweeter, and her temper more uniform. But when one 
takes the trouble to enumerate the facts of the New Testament 
and the cardinal Christian doctrines with their standard forms 
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of illustration, of which she can have even no childish concep- 
tion, it is seen how minimal the intellectual element of faith may 
be; while if, on the other hand, with Schleiermacher, we con- 
sider the essence of Christianity to be the formulation of the 
instinct of dependence so unprecedentedly strong both by 
nature and education in her, we shall possibly wonder less 
that so many of her friends have found edification in her 
numerous conversations and letters concerning her religious 
experience and belief. 

The above is very far from exhausting, even in epitome, the 
interesting points suggested by the study of this remarkable 
case.* Laura has very little idea of the interest she has excited 
in the world; is intensely delighted to see her friends, or to 
receive any little attention or remembrance from them; and is 
so good-hearted that the writer is pleased to state in closing 
that, in spite of the weeks of annoyance to which his experi- 
ments subjected her, she was always cheerfully ready at the 
appointed time, and still cherishes only the kindliest sentiments 
towards her tormentor. 

Norre.—A question of great interest, suggested by the editor of Mind, 
with reference to a note in Whateley’s Logic, is how far has Laura been 
able with the help of her means of expression to form concepts proper, and 
how far her thinking is able to proceed without the help of her manual 
marks and signs. Whateley’s statement, (foot-note to Introduction, § 5,) 
that slight and unintelligible motion of the fingers can generally be ob- 
served when she is musing by herself, is not in accordance with the writer’s 
observation. She often sits alone apparently absorbed in thought, and 
reflecting her emotions in smiles, frowns, ete., and with no movement 
whatever of the hand, although the latter is sometimes observed. If we 
consider that all impressions above those of touch, which others apprehend 
in the form of sensuous images, must be thought by her, if at all, as 
general conceptions, it seems probable that her thinking does range beyond 
the individual objects of ev sense without finding signs necessary as in- 
struments of thought. This conjecture is strengthened by the general 
intelligence which appears to have characterized her childhood before her 
education began. 


* We are informed that Professor Hall, who is one of the most prom- 


ising American scholars in the field of psychological science, is preparing a 
more extended work on the case of Laura Bridgman. This book, we may 
safely predict from Dr. Hall’s reputation and the present article, will un- 
doubtedly be of great scientifie value.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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THE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB IN 
FRANCE. 


BY VALADE-GABEL, BORDEAUX, FRANCE. 


[In the year 1862, Mr. Valade-Gabel, honorary principal of the Bordeaux 
Institution, formerly a distinguished teacher of the Paris Institution, and 
the author of several text-books and other valuable works relating to deaf- 
mute instruction, was requested by the French Government to make a 
very thorough examination of all the schools for the deaf and dumb not 
supported by the National Government; that is, all except the three na- 
tional institutions of Paris, Bordeaux, and Chambéry. Mr. Valade-Gabel 
devoted six years to the execution of the delicate and important mission 
thus assigned him; and in 1875 published a summary of his observations 
and conclusions,* from which the present article—with many omissions 
and some abridgment—is translated. We trust that some of the comments 
and recommendations made by the author have had the effect to improve 
somewhat the condition of the French institutions; but, so far as we have 
been able to learn, there have been no important changes in them since the 
date of that publication, except the increase of their number and, in a part 
of them, more interest in articulation teaching. It should be borne in 
mind in reading the article that it does not refer at all to the three national 
institutions above mentioned.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 


Since the establishment, by the illustrious Abbé de l'Epée, of 
the first public school for congenital deaf-mutes, Christian char- 
ity and the love of learning have founded in France more than 
eighty institutions, not including those supported by the 
National Government. Fifty-two of them still exist in the lo- 
calities where deaf-mutes are most numerous, and the interest 
of society in this afflicted class is constantly increasing. 


NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS. 


The fifty-two schools of which I shall speak are distributed 
among 38 departments and 47 towns of the north, northwest, 
east, south, and southeast. A broad zone of some forty leagues 
extending from the northeast to the southwest is entirely des- 
titute of them. 

Three of these institutions belong to the departments ; four, 
recognized as of public utility, are independent; two are con- 
nected with alms-houses, five belong to dioceses, three to priests, 


* De la situation des écoles de sourds-muets non subventionnées par U Etat, 
(1868.) Par M. Vautapr-GaBEL, directeur honoraire de l’institution nation- 
ale de Bordeaux. Bordeaux: C. Gounouilhou. 1875. 8vo, pp. 71. 
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six to laymen, three to lay-women, three to religious societies 
of men, and twenty-three to religious societies of women. 

The institutions open to young deaf-mutes are not all exclu- 
sively devoted to them. Nine schools admit both deaf-mutes 
and speaking persons, six receive the blind with the deaf-mutes, 
three connected with boarding or day-schools for the hearing 
also receive the blind; eight occupying religious houses are 
associated with various educational and benevolent enterprises ; 
one is attached to an asylum for the aged and orphans; three 
are connected with insane hospitals and schools for speaking 
persons. 

EDUCATION WITH OTHER CLASSES. 

In the institutions where deaf-mutes and speaking persons 
live under the same roof, no lessons are given them in common ; 
there are only four schools where their recreation is taken to- 
gether. Such relations are of benefit to the moral and intel- 
lectual development of both classes; they please the speaking 
children, but are disapproved of by their families ; the teachers of 
Vizille and of Fontainebleau, however, have succeeded, after 
much difficulty, in silencing these prejudices. The frequent 
association of deaf-mutes and speaking persons is of mutual ad- 
vantage, and should be sought wherever it is practicable; but 
one must not be deluded in regard to the amount of instruction 
in language to be derived from it by the congenitally deaf. Three 
or four deaf-mutes in a school are enough to teach the sign- 
language to several hundred speaking children; but several 
hundred speaking children, whatever the means of communica- 
tion at their disposal, add little or nothing to their deaf- 
mute playmates’ knowledge of the French language. 

In theory, the association of deaf-mutes with the blind is 
attractive, but practically it offers no advantage except some 
economy in the general expenses of the institution. The means 
employed for their instruction are wholly different ; separate 
classes and professors are required for each ; no lesson can be 
given them in common. It is true that an interchange of sen- 
timents and ideas may be established between them outside 
the class-room by the sense of touch ; but they usually separate 
from each other, as the means of communication are too slow and 
uncertain to be attractive ; moreover, the ideas that each class 
forms of the physical and moral world have often only a distant 
analogy, and sometimes no resemblance at all; and, finally, 
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while the deaf-mute, impressed by the dependence of his blind 
companion, is anxious to be of use to him, the blind person, 
failing to appreciate the service rendered to thought by the 
sign-language, looks down upon the deaf-mute as an inferior 
being, unworthy of his sympathies. 

The presence of deaf-mutes in the parent establishments of 
certain religious societies of women has this advantage, that 
the sisters who pass a novitiate there all gain some knowledge, 
more or less, of the special teaching required for the elementary 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, and are consequently pre- 
pared to begin it elsewhere. 

The addition of schools for deaf-mutes to insane hospitals 
and other asylums was prompted by a spirit of Christian charity 
in the founders, but it has no other raison détre, and would 
produce serious inconveniences if the quarters devoted to the 
pupils were not entirely separated from the others. 

CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 

Children of both sexes are no longer admitted to all the 
institutions, as formerly. Ten schools are exclusively for boys 
and seventeen for girls, while twenty-five still admit pupils of 
both sexes; hence girls are received in forty-two institutions 
and boys in only thirty-five. Where deaf-mutes of both sexes 
are received into the same institution, any communication be- 
tween their respective quarters should be most strictly avoided. 
This separation is yet to be made in three schools of recent 
origin; in ten others it is badly arranged or insufficient. 

Although, thanks to their infirmity, deaf-mutes often escape 
evil suggestions from others, they are from the earliest age 
much more exposed than hearing children to pernicious exam- 
ples and to shameful practices. I know from respectable cler- 
gymen that in the mountainous departments and in the manu- 
facturing districts the chastity of very young deaf-mute girls 
is often compromised before their admission to school. It is 
easy to see from these facts, and from the great and undoubted 
influence of the sign-language on the development of the pas- 
sions, that deaf-mutes, more precocious in certain respects, are 
more liable than others to contract vicious habits. 

Since the University forbids the gathering of boys and girls 
under the same roof after they have reached the age of eight or 
nine years, it should with still greater reason proscribe abso- 
lutely the admission of deaf-mutes of both sexes to the same 
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institution. The least of the dangers of thus bringing them 
together is the awakening between the young people of sym- 
pathies which lead to marriage, and every one is aware that such 
unions rarely offer to society and the family sufficient guaran- 
ties. 

INSTRUCTION OF BOYS BY SISTERS OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 

The examination of the serious consequences which may re- 
sult from admitting deaf-mutes of both sexes to the same insti- 
tution naturally leads us to consider whether it is well to 
entrust, as is now done, the instruction of boys to sisters of 
religious orders. There is something abnormal in this which 
shocks us at first sight, but, on examining the question more 
closely, it must be acknowledged that women are better adapted 
than men to the education of early childhood, because they are 
more affectionate, more patient, and more sympathetic. Now, 
what is true of ordinary children is still more true of the con- 
genitally deaf. Only a mother’s heart can succeed in so difficult 
an education, and the sisters have generally within themselves 
treasures of patience and affection to pour forth. In my opin- 
ion, the administration would do a real injury if it should forbid 
sisterhoods of all orders to receive young boys into the schools 
under their direction. Still, in order that this arrangement 
may not lead to abuses which would be prejudicial to the re- 
spect due to religious societies of women, it would be well to 
limit admission to schools of this class to a more tender age, 
so that the boys may leave them at the completion of their 
thirteenth year. Under these conditions, it is true, industrial 
instruction could not be given in the school; but it might be 
provided for in the family, or in agricultural establishments. 

PREPARATORY TRAINING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Among deaf-mutes, as in the speaking world, persons of me- 
dium intelligence form the great majority. Deafness in itself 
does not interfere with the intellectual faculties; but, at nine 
or ten years of age, children who do not hear and who have 
been left to themselves rarely have minds more developed than 
those of other children three or four years old; isolation has 
been not less injurious to them than deafness. They should be 
sent, when very young, to the village school; there, their intelli- 
gence will awake, “ they will be instructed in their thoughts,” as 
a religious sister, one of the most distinguished teachers, hap- 
pily and truly remarked. 
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The measures taken in concert by the Minister of the In- 
terior and the Minister of Public Instruction already bear some 
fruit. About two hundred of the deaf-mutes now under in- 
struction had received attention in infant schools, primary 
schools, or their own families. Almost all these children had 
there learned to form the written characters, some of them to 
count, some the meaning of a small number of words, one or 
two to express their own ideas in writing.* 

AGE AT WHICH DEAFNESS OCCURS. 

At least two-thirds of the pupils designated as very intelli- 
gent have spoken until the age of five, six, or seven years, or 
even later. The enjoyment of hearing and speech, even for the 
first three years of life, has a profound influence on the devel- 
opment of the mind. 

Deaf-mutes, as just remarked, are not all deaf from birth; 
neither are they all deaf in the same degree. Their classification 
in these respects is shown by the following tables: 


Boys. Girls. Total. 
Have heard till the age of 3 years................ ate 41 Bo 80 
= 10 39 7 
28 32 60 
to a more advanced age...............+6 4 2 6 

Have never spoken: - 


Hence, 336 have heard and spoken before losing their hear- 
ing; 220 possess a certain degree of auditory sensitiveness, 
capable of cultivation ; 1,341 have never spoken and are entirely 
deaf, which, however, does not necessarily imply that they have 
never heard, nor that it is absolutely impossible to teach them 


to speak. 
AGE OF ADMISSION. 


Deaf-mutes are not equally susceptible of education at every 


*The advantage of admitting very young deaf-mutes to the primary 
schools has not been sufficiently considered by a majority of the principals 
of institutions. Of the eighteen who have expressed their opinion on this 
point, four are opposed, thirteen favorable, one very favorable to the 
measure. Its opponents—who are the principals of the worst schools— 
have not stated the grounds of their objection; the others are distinguished 
teachers, who support the opinion they have adopted by excellent reasons. 
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period of life. If too young, it is difficult for them to give 
fixed attention; if too old, bad habits cannot be corrected, and 
the memory of written words can only be acquired by efforts of 
which they have become incapable. Nevertheless, two institu- 
tions receive pupils without regard to their age; seven open 
their doors without respect of age to those who pay board. 
Everywhere else there are fixed limits for admission, but excep- 
tions are sometimes made. 

The average minimum age of admission is eight years for 
girls and eight and a half years for boys; the average maximum 
age is sixteen for both sexes. The principals who admit very 
young children lay great stress on the necessity of saving them 
from the abandonment and misery which brutalize and corrupt ; 
the advantage of giving suppleness as early as possible to the 
organs of those who are to be taught by speech: the profit 
derived from those pupils whose families are able to pay board 
for ten or twelve years, if necessary. To these considerations 
it is objected that when children are admitted too young they 
lack the physical strength indispensable for apprenticeship to 
a mechanical trade, and that they cannot yet have acquired by 
constant relations with persons and things a sufficient number 
of rudimentary ideas to facilitate the task of the teacher. The 
institutions which receive adults yield to the desire of aiding 
unfortunates who, though they may not be capable of learning 
the French language, can nevertheless acquire, by means of the 
sign-language, the religious instruction so necessary for them. 
To this it is objected that morals are endangered when grown 
persons and young children are thus thrown together. 

The regulations of all schools should determine the minimum 
and maximum ages for admission, and leave to the principal 
and administrators the right of making an exception for good 
reasons. 

TERM OF INSTRUCTION. 

What should be the length of the course of instruction in the 
schools for the deaf and dumb ? 

Scholarships are bestowed— 


‘cc 7 ‘ 12 
‘ 


Average term of instruction, 6 years and 4 months. 
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With a few exceptions, all the principais of institutions are 
of opinion that the term of instruction may be fixed at six 
years, but that the time should be prolonged in special cases for 
pupils admitted too young, for those whose studies have been 
interrupted by sickness, and for others who are found capable 
of acquiring more than the ordinary education. 

Taking into consideration, on the one hand, the large number 
of deaf-mutes who, from the want of means, cannot share in 
the benefits of education ; on the other, that it is necessary for 
the great majority of them to depend only upon themselves for 
support, and that at present young deaf-mutes are admitted 
into the primary schools, where their education is begun, even 
though they do not succeed in learning the rudiments of lan- 
guage, it is my judgment that the term of instruction for the 
mass of deaf-mutes ought to remain fixed at six years, and that 
it is necessary to grant an extension of the time in special 
cases. 

VACATIONS. 

Up to a certain age, children endowed with all the senses 
acquire infinitely more in the ordinary relations of life than at 
school. It is otherwise with deaf-mutes ; they learn little except 
in classes. On this account it has been proposed to give up 
their vacations. 

2 institutions have no vacation. 


2 15 days. 

1 has 2) 


Average length of vacation, 6 weeks. 

If the annual vacation affords necessary rest to the teacher, 
it gives the pupil opportunity to call to mind the life that awaits 
him in the village, to strengthen his affections at the paternal 
fireside, to enlarge the circle of his ideas, to apply the knowl- 
edge he has acquired, and thus to feel more deeply the need of 
further instruction. 

It is therefore desirable that all institutions should give six 
weeks vacation, but not more; beyond that it is lost time and 
dissipation. 

NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF PRINCIPALS. 


The administration of the institutions and the direction of 
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the studies are in the hands of seventy persons, (thirty men and 
forty women,) invested with the title of superior, director, or 
sub-director. Of this number, fifty-eight are priests or mem- 
bers of religious societies, and twelve are laics. 

Among the men, seven are bachelors of letters or of science, 
one is a bachelor of theology, seven are primary teachers, eleven 
are priests without degrees, four are laymen without degrees. 
Among the women, only seven are professional teachers or mis- 
tresses of boarding-schools ; the thirty-three other female prin- 
cipals, whether members of religious societies or laics, have no 
degree. 

Of these seventy principals, only one is a deaf-mute. 

Fifty-two take an active part in teaching; the other eighteen 
have nothing to do with it. 

Nine seemed to me of small capacity, thirty-six capable, 
twenty-five very capable. 


NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICERS. 


351 persons, of whom 150 are laics and 201 members of re- 
ligious orders, 177 are men and 174 women, are connected 
with the work of educating deaf-mutes; this gives an average 
of two officers to eleven pupils. 

The work of the class-rooms is carried on by 256 persons; 
215 act as directors, teachers, or chaplains; 10 as monitors, 31 
as ushers and supervisors. These various titles indicate the 
duties to be performed by, rather than the merits of, those on 
whom they are bestowed. In most institutions supervision is 
performed by the teachers in turn. 

Among the 215 teachers there are 80 men and 135 women, 
180 speaking persons and 35 deaf-mutes, 161 members of re- 
ligious orders, and 54 laics. 

Industrial instruction is entrusted to 95 masters of shops, 
72 being laymen and 23 members of religious orders, 62 hear- 
ing and speaking persons and 33 deaf-mutes, 19 women and 
76 men. The small number of women who are specially de- 
voted to industrial instruction is explained by the large share 
that the lady teachers take in instructing the pupils in manual 
labor. 

Among the officers 77 are deaf-mutes, only two of whom 
belong to a religious order ; 32 are employed as teachers, 6 as 
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monitors, 6 as supervisors, and 33 as masters of shops.* Two 
deaf-mute teachers some years ago joined the Wréres de Saint- 
Gabriel. Seven deaf-mute women have taken vows among the 
Filles de la Sagesse, the Religieuses de Notre-Dame du Cal- 
waire, the Sceurs adoratrices de la Justice de Dieu, and the 
Religieuses de la Providence @ Alengon. 

So far as I have been able to learn or to observe for myself. 
the corps of teachers is all or nearly all that could be desired 
in a moral point of view. The same cannot be said with respect 
to their intelligence and education, particularly in special 
branches. 

The body of lay teachers comprises— 

1st. Eleven hearing and speaking men, of whom five are prin- 
cipals; three of these are fitted for their positions, but the 
other two are almost entire strangers to the specialty of deaf- 
mute instruction ; two of the teachers are men of distinguished 
merit, three are mediocre, one is incapable. 

2d. Eleven speaking women, comprising two principals of 
high capacity, one of ordinary, and one of very slight capacity ; 
one distinguished teacher, six of mediocre ability. 

3d. Thirty-two deaf-mutes, including one director, twenty- 
one male teachers, ten lady teachers. 

The deaf-mute teachers of both sexes are, with rare excep- 
tions, very intelligent, although some lack general information ; 
few of them are capable of making useful changes in the 
methods and processes by means of which they were them- 
selves taught, but they assist most efficiently by means of the 
sign-language in the moral and intellectual development of 
their unfortunate companions. Mr. Forestier, principal of the 
Lyons Institution, is the only one of my acquaintance in the 
departmental schools who rises much above the average. 

The teachers belonging to religious orders are— 

1st. Fourteen priests, who are principals, directors, chaplains, 
or teachers. Five seemed to me very capable, eight capable, 
and one of little ability. 


*Some well-meaning persons have wished to exclude educated deaf- 
mutes from the duties of instruction, because they have noticed the in- 
fluence exercised by the monitors over their companions in misfortune ; 
they have not considered that though this influence is pernicious when 
the monitors are of bad character, it is equally advantageous in the oppo- 
site case, 
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2d. Thirty-nine brethren of different societies, whose educa- 
tion is generally inadequate. Many, it is true, make up for the 
lack of intellectual culture by a certain penetration of mind, and 
all are noted for entire devotion to their pupils. 

3d. 108 women of religious orders, principals and teachers, 
who are generally better educated and more capable than the 
men of whom I have just spoken; 22 seemed to me of excep- 
tional merit, 58 are truly capable. I could judge but imper- 
fectly of the ability of the others, owing to their youth and 
timidity ; but there are two of evident incapacity, and three or 
four of doubtful ability. Among these women there are two 
deaf-mutes whose merits must be acknowledged equal to that 
of the other deaf-mute teachers. 


NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS. 


According to the statements of the teachers and my own ob- 
servations, the 1,897 pupils who are to-day in the schools of the 
departments should be classed as follows in regard to capacity : 


Boys. Girls. Total. 

Of ordinary intelligence................... 494 1,046 


We reckon, then, of the actual number in school, 4.66 per 
cent. who are idiots or quasi-idiots, 19.75 per cent. who are 
backward, 55.08 per cent. who are of ordinary intelligence, and 
20.5 per cent. who are distinguished for their intelligence. 

These idiots or quasi-idiots have been kept in the institutions, 
some because their families pay all or part of their board, others 
because it is hoped to improve them, to develop in them the 
use of the sign-language, and to fit them for some manual 
labor. Asa general rule, after idiots have been found abso- 
lutely incapable, they are excluded from the schools. 

While the proportion of idiot to non-idiot deaf-mutes at 
school is not more than 4 or 5 per cent., if we include those of 
this class who are not at school the proportion is at least 7 to 
8 per cent. 

By the backward class are meant those whose faculties have 
not attained the degree of development usual among deaf- 
mutes of the same age. It includes the sickly, those of defect- 
ive sight, feeble intelligence, troublesome character, etc., etc. 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 

A general programme, stating the subjects of instruction, 
the method pursued, and the processes by the aid of which this 
method is put in practice, forms a necessary standard for every 
deaf-mute institution. 

Three institutions recently established have nothing of the 
kind. Six others have adopted, with numerous omissions, the 
programme established in 1837 by the Paris Institution. In 
the schools conducted by the Fréres de Saint-Gabriel and by 
the Filles de la Sagesse, the Course of the Abbé Chazottes, with 
considerable changes, as published by the two societies, is pur- 
sued. Finally, with the exception of the Nancy Institution, 
which has a very extended programme difficult of analysis, none 
of the other schools have more than a mere list of the subjects 
of instruction. 

The written French language stands first in all these docu- 
ments. Then come sacred history, the catechism, arithmetic, 
and elementary geography. Thirty-two schools give some in- 
struction in the history of France; eleven, some in natural his- 
tory. The technicalities of French grammar occupy several 
hours a week in a score of schools, which are for the most part 
far from forming good pupils. Church history is substituted 
for sacred history at Orleans, (girls,) and at Saint-Etienne, 
(girls.) Vizille interests the pupils by some instruction in re- 
gard to the arts and trades. Only one institution exaggerates 
the course of study. It professes to include geometry, ancient 
and modern history, rhetoric, philosophy, and even mythology. 

In short, in most of the programmes that have been sent me, 
there are important omissions to be supplied and lamentable 
tendencies to be corrected. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

By means of communication we mean the various expedi- 
ents employed to take the place of living speech; such as the 
natural language of signs, methodical signs, artificial articula- 
tion, writing, drawing, dactylology, dactylography, phonodactyl- 
ology, and the phonomimic alphabet. Every day some novelty 
of this kind appears. Should these inventions be considered 
as so many new methods of instruction? Certainly not, for 
each of these means only constitutes a more or less necessary 
element of the method. 

What services may be reasonably hoped for from these various 
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means of communication? It is necessary to fix our attention 
on this point for a moment. 


THE NATURAL LANGUAGE OF SIGNS 


is employed by pupils in all, the schools, even in those where 
its use is forbidden by the teachers; it is under its influence 
and its help that the deaf-mute’s first mental development is 
effected, and that most of his ideas are formed. This language 
has a syntax and a genius peculiar to itself. Some instructors, 
losing sight of this fact, render it unnatural in the attempt to 
improve it; others slight it to the extent of wholly neglecting 
its study and practice, and consequently are unable, except in 
the classes, to exercise any moral government over their pupils.* 
In the greater number of schools they try with good reason to 
utilize this attractive, easy, impassioned, but vague and cloudy 
language, which, when it is employed without circumspection 
and limit, is sure to create serious obstacles to the study and 
practice of the French language. 


METHODICAL SIGNS. 


Following the example of the Abbé de l’Epée, the Abbé 
Jamet of Caen and more recently the Abbé Laveau of Orléans 
have attempted to invest natural signs with grammatical inflec- 
tions contrary to their nature; to subordinate pantomimic con- 
struction to French construction ; finally, to make signs only a 
pronunciation of written language. These so-called methodical 
signs are a hybrid and sterile species which can only produce 
automatic translators ; a species false in all respects, since never, 
in any school, has it been possible to make the pupils adopt the 
use of these signs outside the classes and beyond the master’s 
eye! Nevertheless, such is the power of prejudice and custom, 
such is the unfitness of certain teachers, that even at the pres- 
ent day, in a great number of institutions, French texts are 
translated, lessons are recited, and compositions are dictated in 
methodical signs. The least inconsequent teachers explain the 
text of lessons for the first time by means of natural signs, and 
then make the pupils study and repeat these lessons by method- 
ical signs; the effect of this deplorable practice is to plunge 
again into obscurity what was just emerging into the light. 

ARTICULATION. 


Any deaf-mute may succeed in uttering all the phonetic ele- 


* ‘This is the case in One school where deat-mutes are taught exclusively 


by speech. 
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ments in a manner more or less distinct; he may also succeed 
in recognizing and distinguishing them when spoken by a per- 
son placed near and opposite him, with the face well lighted. 
In theory, it may be said that every one deaf from birth can 
learn to speak; but in practice this statement must be essen- 
tially qualified. In fact, unless the person is endowed with 
the normal organic sensibility, a penetrating eye, and a still 
more penetrating mind, pains and care are useless; and even 
if he combines these essential conditions success will not be 
complete unless his instruction is begun in infancy, unless it is 
continued for at least ten or twelve years, unless the child is 
surrounded exclusively by speaking persons, and anless his 
teacher adds to a robust constitution great skill in teaching. 
Except under all these conditions, it is impossible for a con- 
genitally deaf person to succeed in mastering the active and 
passive use of speech. The cases that charlatanism and cupid- 
ity so noisily exhibit are those of persons who have become 
deaf after having spoken up to a certain age, or who have re- 
tained a degree of auditory sensibility susceptible of improve- 
ment. 

Such is the generally received opinion upon which the prac- 
tice of the great majority of French schools is founded; the 
wisdom of it is also confirmed by the experience of two schools 
in France where the opposite course has been followed.* 
Whatever may be said by the heads of these institutions, abso- 
lute partisans of articulation, Mr. Kilian, the founder of one of 
these schools, at present director of that of Schiltigheim, has 
declared himself of the general opinion; he now instructs by 
articulation only the semi-deaf and those who have heard and 
spoken up to a certain age.T 

DACTYLOLOGY, CHIROLOGY, ETC. 


The slowness of writing, and the inconvenience of the mate- 
rials needed for its use, have called forth a multitude of inven- 
tions, known under the names of the manual alphabet, or 


*'The experiments made at the expense of the State, from 1842 to 1854, 
in the Dubois establishment at Paris, seem now to have been forgotten ; 
they were sufficiently decisive to have determined once for all the views 
of the Administration on this important point. 

+Since this Report was written three or four new articulation schools 
have been established in France, and belief in the efficacy and value of 
this method has made considerable progress.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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dactylology, dactylography, chirology, phonodactylology, etc., 
etc. All these inventions have this in common, that, instead of 
being like the natural sign-language, in immediate connection 
with thought, they are the reproduction, more or less exact, 
either of written words and their orthography, or merely of 
their pronunciation. 

The Spanish manual alphabet or dactylology, which is em- 
ployed in most of the schools, lends valuable assistance to 
study and to the memory of written words. Any educated 
man can learn its use in an hour. 

The chirology of the /réres de Saint-Gabriel is a modified 
reproduction of the syllabaire dactylologique of Mr. Recoing, 
which consists in combined movements of the hand and fore- 
arm, intended to recall parts of words. The advantages it offers 
do not suffice to atone for the inconvenience connected with its 
practice, and it has been abandoned, if I am not mistaken, as 
was Mr. Recoing’s invention. 

Dactylography consists in tracing words with the end of the 
finger in the air, upon the other hand, or even upon the back 
of the interlocutor, as a too celebrated doctor proposed ; it does 
not equal the manual alphabet as a substantial support for the 
memory; it is an importation from America which has never 
become acclimated in any of our institutions. 

THE PHONOMIMIC ALPHABET. 


The latest invention of this kind, known as the phonomimic 
alphabet, is by Mr. Grosselin, who presents it as a method by 
which it is easy to teach deaf-mutes in connection with hearing 
and speaking children. This alphabet consists of a series of ges- 
tures intended to recall parts of words, not as they are written, 
but as they are pronounced.* For hearing children, beside the 
motions, which amuse them and help to fix their attention, 


* For instance, if one wishes to say by aid of the phonomimic alphabet, 
**T have the tooth-ache,” (‘* J’ai mal aux dents,”) he must make succes- 
sively the signs for— 


Fountain, ( jet d'eau, ) for j, j. 
Calling, (appeler, ) @, ai. 
Milking, (traire, ) m, m. 
Admiration, (admiration, ) a, a. 
Running water, (eau qui coule, ) 1, 1. 
Surprise, (étonnement, ) 0, aux. 
Putting a child to sleep, (endormir un marmot, ) a, d. 
Carpenter giving a) (charpentier donnant ) an, ai 


blow with an axe, ) un coup de hache, ) ) 


i 
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there are in this alphabet mnemonic elements which assist 
them to retain the names of the letters; but, for those who do 
not hear, this advantage entirely disappears ; for them, it is 
oniy a kind of rebus composed of pictures, which must be 
stripped of their natural significance to make them recall sin- 
gle letters or groups of letters.* 


DRAWING. 

Drawing and graphic representations are useful auxiliaries, 
which sometimes save the master long explanations and make 
individual study easy for the pupils. Several illustrated works 
of unequal value have recently been published in France. 
Where the authors have not attempted to make drawing the 
chief instrument of moral and religious instruction, these works 
render unquestionable service. 

The schools that do not make a proper use of drawing are 
rather numerous. That of Saint-Hippolyte du Gard, which 
rejects the use of the natural sign-language, ought to resort to 
drawing more than any of the others. 

I have nowhere seen the illustrated catechism employed, the 
author of which professes to explain doctrinal and moral truths 
by means of pictures. 

WRITING. 

Of all the means that may be used to instruct deaf-muies, 
writing is unquestionably the most important. No teacher dis- 
putes this principle, but still there are few who know how to 
make writing play just the part that it ought. It is made sub- 
ordinate to the sign-language, instead of occupying the first 
rank.t It is deemed sufficient to give the pupil written texts 
to be translated into methodical or natural signs. Hence the 
pupil does not learn to associate ideas directly with words, nor 


*M. Grosselin’s system has been tried at Vaujours; but the deaf-mute 
and speaking pupils there use the phonomimic alphabet neither more nor 
less than both classes of pupils in other schools use the Spanish manual 
alphabet. What the young deaf-mutes of Vaujours know of the French 
language they have learned from an estimable teacher who gives them pri- 
vate lessons by the intuitive method. 

[A further description of the phonomimic method may be found in the 
Annals, vol. xx, page 116.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

+ At Nogent-le-Rotrou, the teachers and pupils habitually communicate 
their thoughts by writing. They write on the board almost as fast as one 
speaks. Accordingly, although the method there still leaves much to be 
desired, the results are very satisfactory. 
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to express his own thoughts spontaneously in writing. His 
memory of written words is not strengthened, and he easily 
forgets them. All the lessons containing rules or principles 
should be copied and kept by the children, that they may be 
read again and again until they have been fully mastered. 

In several institutions the pupils use copy-books only for ex- 
ercises in penmanship ;* in many others the teachers disregard 
the lessons containing rules, and only have the examples copied ; 
elsewhere the children only copy the lessons in geography, 
sacred history, the catechism, ete., etc., for all of which there 
might and should be printed books. 

This state of affairs betrays carelessness and neglect, if it is 
the real state of affairs; but inability and deceit, if from inter- 
ested motives the documents are concealed which are the best 
test of the capacity of the teachers, the order that reigns in the 
institutions, and the merit of the methods. I regret that my 
attention was not called to this point on my first tour of in- 
spection. Inasmuch as the Administration gives the teachers 
liberty in the choice of methods, it should be strict in requiring 
them to keep and exhibit the pupils’ copy-books. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

The special instruction of the congenitally deaf is divided 
into two great schools: the French school, which makes signs, 
either natural or methodical, the basis of all instruction; and 
sees in articulation only an auxiliary more or less useful; and 
the German school, which makes articulation the chief instru- | 
ment, and claims not to make any use of signs. This school is 
represented in France by the institutions of Grenoble and of 
Saint-Hippolyte du Gard. 

The French school is again divided: De l’Epée, and, follow- 
ing his example, the Abbés Jamet and Laveau, made methodical 
signs the pivot of their instruction. Sicard and Saint-Sernin 
insisted less upon this kind of signs; they had recourse to the 
theories of grammar and to processes by which these theories 


*The Fréres de Saint-Gabriel and the Filles de la Sagesse have pub- 
lished the Course of Instruction by the Abbé Chazottes, apparently in the 
hope that this voluminous collection would supply the place of experience 
in teachers, and relieve the pupils from the necessity of keeping copy-books. 

+ Also, at the present time, by the schools of Messrs. Houdin and Magnat 
at Paris, Mr. Hugentobler at Lyons, and the Abbé Rieffel at Suaint- 
Laurent-du-Pont.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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might be grasped. Bébian and the Abbé Chazottes wholly dis- 
varded methodical signs, and taught the French language, by 
translation, with the help of the sign-language and of grammati- 
cal processes. Some traces of these three systems are still 
found in a great number of schools. 

The intuitive metlod repudiates both methodical signs and 
grammatical theories and processes; it makes writing its prin- 
cipal instrument; instead of teaching the French language by 
translation, it teaches by intuition as mothers do. It aims to 
produce on the eye of the deaf-mute by writing effects similar to 
those produced on the ear of a hearing person by speech. Al- 
though forced to admit the language of natural signs for 
children who are wholly deaf and have never spoken, it places 
that in a secondary rank, and thus succeeds in putting them in 
a position to think with written words as we think with spoken 
words. This method, which makes the written language of the 
country not only the object of study but the chief means of in- 
struction for deaf-mutes, is a kind of neutral ground—a bridge 
connecting the German and French schools. Almost every- 
where in France it is associated with or takes the place of the 
old methods, and the estimable teacher of Schiltigheim, him- 
self of German origin, does not hesitate to adapt it to his 
teaching by articulation. 

RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

I have often found very unequal results in different classes of 
the same institution, sometimes because the methods employed 
are not the same, sometimes because the teachers are not 
equally capable. I have also noticed that though the choice 
of the method has a great influence on the importance of the 
results attained, certain circumstances may neutralize the effect 
of rational methods, while others may cause some good to be 
produced by vicious methods. 

Among the 77 classes inspected during my first tour, there 
were 7 where the method was characterized as good , at present 
the number so marked is 22 ;—23 where the method was pretty 
good ; to-day the number is 21 ;—25 where it was passable ; the 
number is now 21 ;—11 where the method was dad ; there are 
now only 7 ;—11 where it was very bad ; the number has now 
decreased to 6. 

Only 44 classes have been inspected twice ; the improvements 
here noted are among those. The results observed on my first 
visit were : 
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Very satisfactory in 2 classes, now in 7. 
Satisfactory in 7 classes, now in LI. 
Tolerable in 9 classes, now in 9. 
Mediocre in 10 classes, now in 9. 

Very defective in 6 classes, now in 5. 
Almost nothing in 10 classes, now in 3. 

This notation of results refers to the practical knowledge of 
the French language. My attention was chiefly directed to 
this, which is the vital point in the course of instruction, and I 
had too little time to spend in each institution, and too great a 
mass of information to collect, to discover in detail the amount 
of knowledge that each pupil had acquired. Where it is certain 
that the mechanism of the French language, the use of pro- 
nouns, the value of moods and tenses, are well understood, 
we may trust for the rest to the statements of the teachers ; 
on the contrary, where it obvious that the pupils have not a 
knowledge of written language, it is beyond doubt that they 
have been trained like parrots, and in this case the protestations 
of the teachers are worthy of little credit. 

Doubtless it is to be regretted that in nearly half the schools 
for deaf-mutes the study of the French language amounts to so 
little ; but beside this study—TI should rather say above it—is the 
development of the mind and heart; now, I do not hesitate to 
say that in several schools where the study of the French lan- 
guage leaves the most to be desired, the intelligence and mo- 
rality of the pupils justly deserve praise The anomaly may be 
thus explained: outside the classes, communication of thought 
between the teachers and pupils is carried on not by methodi- 
cal but by natural signs. Without entering into wearisome de- 
tails, suffice it to say that the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment is very satisfactory in 16 classes, satisfactory in 34, defec 
tive in 23, very defective in 4. 

The deficiency in the studies results, in general, from vicious 
methods of teaching; sometimes from an insufficient number 
of instructors, sometimes from defective education on the part 
of the teachers, sometimes from a want of special preparation 
for the work. Some superiors of religious orders, unacquainted 
as they are with the instruction of deaf-mutes, think that a mere 
knowledge of reading and writing is sufficient qualification for 
a teacher; they do not hesitate to replace a learned and expe- 
rienced man by one whose inexperience and general incapacity 
are only partly redeemed by ardent charity. The lessons which 
these improvised teachers give, by the aid of books which they 
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themselves understand but imperfectly, lack interest, movement, 
and life. The deaf-mute, naturally an imitator, finds himself 
transformed into a parrot; and while his judgment, reflection, 
and reason have special need of cultivation, only his memory is 
exercised. 

A reform of the methods and of the personnel of the corps 
of instruction presents serious difficulties ; still, as the religious 
societies are animated by good-will, and as the lay teachers under- 
stand better than ever the necessity of improving the studies, it 
may be hoped that the more essential of these reforms will be 
accomplished within a few years. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Religious instruction in all the institutions receives careful at- 
tention. If good fruits are not always produced, it is because the 
instruction is not always given as it should be; in fact, many 
teachers try to have the text of the catechism learned before the 
pupils have acquired a knowledge of the French tongue, before 
their intellectual faculties have been aroused, while their under- 
standing even of the sign-langnage is in a rudimentary condi- 
tion ; they weary themselves in vain to explain the Christian 
doctrines while the meaning of their explanatory signs is not 
grasped. When conducted in this way there is nothing useful 
in religious instruction ; it is merely a matter of memory, ren- 
ders the study distasteful, and is liable to injure the religious 
sentiment. With all respect to the excellent intentions of the 
teachers, I consider that there is insufficient religious instruc- 
tion in the 27 classes where intellectual and moral development 
has been noted as defective and very defective. 

INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 

The majority of deaf-mutes belong to poor families. As ap- 
prenticeship to a trade is necessary for the greater number, it 
is a reasonable requirement by the Administration that the time 
devoted to their instruction should be divided between the class- 
room and the workshop. 

The institutions devoted to the education of young girls are 
of necessity more favorably situated for industrial instruction 
than those open to boys. Girls find work adapted to them 
everywhere; from the time of their entrance into the institu- 
tion they are set to knitting, mending, and sewing under their 
teachers’ direction; while the boys, not having at the age of 
nine or ten years the strength requisite for handling tools, do 
not begin their apprenticeship until a year or two later, and 
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they often are compelled to choose between trades for none of 
which they have taste or fitness; for the necessity of an expen- 
sive equipment of tools and of paying shop-masters allows 
but a limited number of trades to be taught. 

‘There is no industrial instruction for boys in 7 institutions ;* 
it is insufficient in 10, sufficient in 15, well cared for in 3, (Caen, 
Saint-Etienne, and Nancy.) The schools of Le Puy and of 
Saint-Etienne have established workshops, where, at the expi- 
ration of their studies, the scholars are kept free of charge till 
they have finished their apprenticeship. 

Shoemaking, cabinet-making, and tailoring, together with 
gardening and agriculture, are the trades most commonly 
taught. Shoemaking furnishes a large number of good work- 
men; it is a trade for which deaf-mutes often have taste and 
aptitude, and it is a good one for them to learn, because it can 
be followed in both country and town. 

Deaf-mutes do not succeed well in tailoring ; those who have 
learned it soon abandon it, because it is an unprofitable trade 
for the mere journeyman, and instead of strengthening the 
constitution, like gardening for example, tends to injure it. 

The cabinet shops form only a limited number of good work- 
men, and yet they are very interesting; the children there de- 
vote themselves to exercises of strength, skill, and intelligence, 
contributing to their physical development; they become 
familiar with the use of tools which every one living in the 
country, master or servant, is often called upon to use. 

Gardening, when it is thoroughly taught, and includes the 
pruning and raising of trees, is very well adapted to young 
men, the majority of whom, born in the country, are destined 
to pass their lives there. The lymphatic constitution of many 
of them finds a useful corrective in the open air and exposure 
to the sun. 

In the schools of Bourg, Besancon, Chateau-Farine, Alby, and 
Chaumont the pupils are engaged in agricultural labor, prop- 
erly so called. This work is one more than any other adapted 
to the congenitally deaf; I am happy to add that half the insti- 
tutions open to boys are trying to open the way for its intro- 
duction. 

A considerable number of other trades are taught exception- 
ally in other places: bookbinding at Saint-Etienne, Lyons, 
and Rouen; wood-turning at Caen, Soissons, and Saint- 


* Five little schools not yet fully organized are included in this number. 
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Etienne ; making wooden shoes, a trade chiefly practised in the 
country, at Nogent-le-Rotrou, at Chaumont, and at Orléans ; 
elsewhere, locksmith’s work, basket-making, glove-making, lace- 
work, lithography, painting. printing, carving, weaving, and even 
confectionery, are taught to some pupils,—within the institution 
where the apparatus is simple, otherwise outside. Apprentice- 
ship outside the institution demands strict supervision; but it 
offers little danger except in manufacturing and populous dis- 
tricts. The schools of Nancy and Aurillac are those in which 
apprenticeship is most successfully practised in this way. 

Industrial instruction for girls is wanting in 3 institutions, 
and is very defective in 1; it is sufficient in 28, and well-cared 
for in 10, (Soissons, Caen, Besancon, Saint-Etienne, Le Puy, 
Laval, Nancy, Auray, Lille, Larnay.) 

Sewing, mending, embroidery, and ironing are the work of 
the girls in nearly all the institutions. In half of them, knitting 
is taught the younger children ; in an equal number house-work 
and even cooking are shared by the older pupils. According to 
the degree and intelligence with which they are gifted, and hav- 
ing regard also to the social position of their families, the 
pupils are or are not engaged in dressmaking, laundry-work, 
needle-work, and embroidery. At Chaumont they do a little 
lace-making; at Brou silk-weaving is carried on; at Rouen, 
book-stitching ; Larnay supplies certain kinds of field-work for 
the girls born in the country who are to return thither. This 
example of Larnay is worthy of praise ;*but silk-weaving and 
book-stitching should be discouraged, for the deaf-mute girls 
thrown into the workshops are sure to be ruined. As to such 
lace-work as may be done in the family, there is the objection of 
ius wearying the eyes; the preservation of sight should be, for 
those who are already deprived of hearing, the object of the 
most scrupulous attention. 

Almost all the institutions where industrial instruction is 
properly cared for undertake to secure places for the workmert 
they have formed. In all of them, orphan and destitute girls 
are the objects of tender solicitude ; the asylums and religious 
establishments, to which certain schools are attached, afford 
homes for many of them. The school at Larnay is so organ- 
ized as to give employment to all the deaf-mute girls who have 
been educated there and are not claimed by their relatives. The 
institution at Lyons has opened an asylum-workshop, which is 
separate from the school, and contains at present fifty deaf-mute 
girls. There are two other asylums: one at Paris, where there 
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are thirty-two girls; the other at Bordeaux, numbering about 
forty. I know of no similar establishments for boys beside 
those above named of Saint-Etienne and Le Puy; it must be 
said, however, that deaf-mutes do not willingly connect them- 
selves with workshops of this kind. Whether capable or not, 
all aspire to be independent workmen. 

Should not the asylum-workshops be considered as charita- 
ble institutions and visited accordingly ? 

What becomes of the deaf-mutes of both sexes after they 
leave the institutions? What use do they make of the trades 
they have acquired ? 

The Administration should cause these and similar inquiries 
to be made, for the principals of institutions thus far have been 
able to furnish only very incomplete reports on points like these. 

STATISTICS. 


France contains about 25,000 deaf-mutes,* 4,000 of whom 
are from five to fifteen years of age; 1,200 of them ought, 
therefore, to be in the primary common schools, and the re- 
maining 2,800 in the special institutions. Among the latter 
class, there are at present about 550 who, from the want of 
means, remain deprived of all moral and religious education. 

The following table shows the number of institutions and of 
pupils under instruction in France at various dates from 1832 
to the present time: 


o. of pupils 


A on 
= in— 
3 65 5 
> Z Zz 
1832 | 28 | 216 600 816 | Cireulars of the Paris Institution. 
1836 32 235 699 934 = 
1845 44 270 1296 1566 De Watteville, (Annales des Sourds-Muets 


et des Aveugles. ) 

1851 48 326 | 1374 1700 , Valade-Gabel, (Report upon Deaf-Mute 
Schools. ) 

L858 47 3834 1657 1991 | De Watteville, (Report to the Minister of 
the Interior. ) 

1866 54 | 355 | 1897 , 2252 | Valade-Gabel. 


*Tt should be remembered that this was written in 1868, before the ces- 
sion of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany. The Census of 1876 gave the 
number of deaf-mnutes in France as 21,395, but French teachers estimate it 
at 30,000.—Ep. ANNALS, 
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The following table gives statistics of the schools not sup- 
ported by the General Government: 


LOCATION. No. of pupils. 


> 

Ss PRINCIPAL. 

Q 


Department Town. 8s 
| 
1847 | Soeur Anne de Jésus........ ...... 21 21 
Sazur Théodosie.............. 10 10 
Alpes (Hautes M’lle Guien...... 6 
Rhodez........ Abbé Roquette............... 37 
Bouches-du-Kh6éne} Marseilies.. 39 | 19 58 
Calvados......... Caen...... | Abbé Jamet................... 1 61 
Aurillac... 1846 Mme. Cavailiac..... 7 7 14 
Cotes-du-Nord......] 1838 Abbé Garnier..... 3 | 27 6 
(| Besancon.... ...............| 1819 | Soeur Marie Chauvigney .. ...... 35 
Eure-et-Loire .......| Nogent-le-Rotrou........! 1808 | Abbé Leboucgq................ 13 | 12 25, 
Garonne (Haute) ..| Abbé vo...) 44 73 
.| Montpelier. 14, 26 40 
Ille-et-Vilaine Seeur Marie-Angéle....... ¢ > 
Déols...... M’lle Virginie Meynarua... ...... 8 8 
(| Grenoble Mr. Rauh...... 12 
M’lle M. Lentillon......... |...... 23 
{| Moingt Abbé 4 7 
(| St.-Etienne............ 815 M’lle Rolland. 60 
> Pierre ‘Triouleyre o 
Loire-Inférieure | Augustin Cailleau......... 42 42 
354 Sceur Marie Bernard. ..... ...... 15 15 
Maine-et-Loire......! Angers.... 7 Mme. Joséphine Marteau 15 | 16 31 
Manche................| Pont-l’ 1842 Mme. de Mesnard........... 19 | 18 37 
Mayenne..............| Laval... 337  Sesur Mélanie 6 5° 
Morbihan 1812. M’lle Camille Grimonpret...... 42 42 
{ 1835 Frere Barnabé.... 50 
i 1835 Soeur Ste. Synclétique..... ...... 40 4° 
1852 Abbé Lebecq......... 18 | 18 36 
Pas-de-Calais........ 1817 _ M’lle Teissier.............. ..| 37 | 22 9 
Puy-de-Dome....4 Haumont................00 1833 Abbé Dessaigne......... 3 4 7 


1866 | Abbé 6) 6 
( Coimar (removed to)...., 1826) 

Rhin (Bas-).......< Strasbourg 8 Mr 

Schiltigheim ... 


19 | 18 37 


) 
5 | 10 15 


Rhone......... ae . 1824 Claudius Forestier......... 4o | 38 78 
( Paris (removed to)... Cc. 

Seine Bas-la-Reine........ Seeur Elgonore Cassagne ...... 

Seine-Inférieure.... Rouen......... M’ lle Lefebvre...... ......... 19 4 

Seine-et-Marne...... Fontainebleau.. 848 M’lie Drouville 5 

4 > > > 

) Abbé Catala................ 22 |} 


W Avignon.. sess 1853 | Soeur Sainte-Gertrude.. ...|. 8 5 

..| 1838 | Mr. Augeron.............. 37 
Pont-Ach’d(remov'd to), 1833 

1847 | Mme. de Saint-Emery.....|...... 55 55 


[ Besides the 52 schools mentioned in the foregoing table, the 
following have come to our knowledge, most of them having 
been established since Mr. Valade-Gabel’s publication : 
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At Alger, under the direction of Mr. Chargebceuf. 
Bordeaux, Abbé Gaussens, (boys.) 
Clermont-Ferrand, /’réres de Saint-Gabriel. 
Lyons, Mr. Hugentobler, (articulation.) 

Paris, Mr. Houdin, (articulation.) 
Paris, Mr. Magnat, (articulation.) 
Saint-Laurent-du-Pont, (Istre,) Abbé Rieffel, (boys.) 
Villeneuve-les-Avignon, Abbé Grimaud. 

In order to make the list of French schools as complete as 

possible, we add also the three National Institutions: 

Paris, Mr. Martin-Etcheverry, (boys.) 

Bordeaux, Mr. Valade-Gabel, (girls.) 

Jhambéry, Mr. Jouty.—Ep. Annas. ] 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE 
OHIO INSTITUTION. 


BY ROBERT PATTERSON, B. A., COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


Tuis is the age of conventions, and it is the joy of the Ohio 
Institution to move en rapport with the spirit of the times. 
Alive to the welfare of her deaf-mute graduates, she encourages 
the existence of an alumni association by offering facilities for 
the holding of conventions, at stated periods, within her own 
walls. 

The Ohio Deaf-Mute Alumni Association was inaugurated in 
the summer of 1870, when it was graced by the presence and 
crowned with the blessings of President Hayes, then governor, 
Gen. Kent Jarvis, president of the Board of Trustees at that 
time, Dr. Harvey P. Peet, and the Rev. Collins Stone, who 
were stopping as honored guests of the Institution on their 
way home from the Seventh Convention of American Instruct- 
ors of the Deaf and Dumb. 

The open and legitimate objects which the Association pro- 
poses to itself are chiefly instruction and entertainment. That 
these objects are laudable and productive of beneficial results 
is apparent when we pause to consider the dark side of the life 
of the average deaf-mute graduate. On leaving the Institution 
he has something of that feeling which came over the prisoner 
of Chillon when he at length “regained his freedom with a sigh.” 
With a mind but imperfectly adjusted to the various demands 
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of general society, he is oppressed with a sense of loneliness 
which forces itself into the inmost recesses of the soul, and 
remains there as if held by the power of some dark enchant- 


ment. Thus he is compelled to pass his life, more or less, in 
solitude. Lacking a healthful appreciation of even the most 
ordinary intellectual feasts of society and literature, his mental 
scenery is apt to be made up wholly of thoughts hovering over 
his past school life, of such ideas as are kindly imparted by 
some friendly pencil or some hand deft with the use of the 
finger-language, and of such impressions as he obtains from his 
meagre reading and observation of passing events. As a matter 
of course his mind, in a greater or less degree, relapses into 
that state of languor which characterized him upon his first 
entrance into the Institution. It is hence manifest that an 
alumni association becomes a powerful organ of instruction 
and entertainment for him. It offers an opportunity for the 
inner sun of his nature to come out in its native brilliancy under 
the graphic power and living eloquence of pantomime. It 
creates an oasis in the desert of his mind. 

The Fourth Convention of the Ohio Deaf-Mute Alumni Asso- 
ciation was held at the Institution from the 23d to the 25th of 
August, 1879, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the school. The attendance was large, numbering 193 
members. Mr. Samuel W. Flenniken, the first pupil on the list 
of the Institution, and Miss Abbie Carpenter, the first of her sex 
to enter the school, were both present, vigorous and intelligent 
in their oldage. There was also a large number of visitors, among 
whom were Mr. George W. Wakefield, for nineteen years steward 
of the Institution; the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., and wife, 
of New York; the Rev. A. W. Mann, of Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. W. 
W. Angus, and Misses Hiatt and Robertson, of the Indiana 
Institution. The venerable form and smiling countenance of 
the Hon. Kent Jarvis, who never failed to be present at the 
previous reunions, were wanting only to complete the dignity 
and joy of the occasion. 

In the archway of the vestibule, a few steps beyond the main 
entrance, there was an artistic display. Most conspicuous was 
the word “ Welcome,” in large gilt letters on a white ground. 
Beneath this were the letters “O. D. M. A. A.,” and a half circle 
to indicate the half century of the Institution’s existence. On 
the left was “1829,” the year that the Institution was founded, 
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and on the right “1879.” All this was tastefully decorated 
with evergreens and the national emblems. As each new-comer 
entered he was met by one of the Committee of Arrangements 
and escorted to the secretary's desk in the reception-room, 
where, after paying the membership fee, he was presented with 
a certificate of membership and a white silk badge bearing the 
initials of the Association in black, which were the prerequisites 
for laying claim to the hospitalities of the Institution. At the 
previous reunions no such restrictions were laid down, and, 
taking advantage of the fact, too many of the members availed 
themselves of the privilege of bringing their sisters and their 
cousins and their aunts. 

Considered in every aspect, the Convention was a grand suc- 
cess. The hospitality was dispensed with the noiselessness and 
regularity of clock-work. Superintendent Fay, Mrs. Babbitt, 
the matron, Mr. Filler, the steward, and their assistants, were 
untiring in their efforts to promote the comfort and pleasure of 
every one. Nothing happened to mar in the least the harmony 
of the gathering. The business of the Association was con- 
ducted with a gratifying degree of order and dispatch, and the 
various exercises in the chapel were highly interesting and en- 
joyable. The most pleasing spectacle was the social element. 
The members mingled together in one tide of good nature and 
enthusiasm. Many were the flirtations carried on in an active 
and animated manner. The memories of the past were refreshed 
and recounted with the glee.of youth. Many drew strength 
and encouragement for future efforts from an interchange of 
experiences met with in the battle of life. 

A notable feature of the Convention was the ‘“ Exposition.” 
For a beginning its success surpassed expectation, and paved 
the way for better and larger displays at future reunions. The 
two rooms just back of the chapel stage were set apart for the 
exhibition of specimens of the handiwork of graduates. Not 
only were four large tables loaded with articles, but the walls 
also were encroached upon. Many of the products elicited sur- 
prise and admiration from visitors, and helped to give a good 
idea of the capabilities of deaf-mutes. 


FIRST DAY. 


On Saturday morning, before the regular session of the Con- 
vention, the members assembled on the front steps of the Insti- 
tution and were photographed in a group. 
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The Convention met in the chapel at ten o'clock, and was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallandet, after 
which Superintendent Fay, upon being presented by the presi- 
dent, Mr. D. H. Carroll, stepped forward and said: 


* You have just united, as led by Dr. Gallaudet, in a service 
of devotion to the Maker of us all, and have sought His blessing 
upon your session. Upon a lower plane, the Institution, and 
you, its Alumni, have relations to the State worthy of recogni- 
tion, and she desires to contribute to your welfare to-day, as 
she did long ago in your school days. Governor Bishop has 
always shown a deep interest in the well-being and education 
of deaf-mutes, and, were he in the city, would, I am sure, take 
you by the hand. In this he but represents the universal good- 
will of our citizens. The gentlemen composing our Board of 
Trustees have desired to extend to you the comforts of a pleas- 
ant and profitable session. In providing these for you the 
resident officers are but executing their expressed wishes, and 
we, who are charged with these duties, sustain to many of you 
the added relations of personal friendship. The life of the 
Institution for fifty years is a stream. We are borne and are 
busy upon the broad and deep waters of its present life. But 
we love no less to return in reminiscence to the sparkling waters 
of its first bubbling spring. We feel no indifference to its history. 
We approach it in no apologetic or merely charitable spirit. 
We recount its fifty successive years as pearls of a noble chain 
which, with others since added, now adorn and glorify our own 
grand State of Ohio. Representing its official relations more 
immediately to you—to you, the representative of the two hun- 
dred now assembled, and the other hundreds now at their busy 
homes, and the hundreds more who live only in the fading 
memory of many a year, I take your hand, Mr. President, in 
the name of Ohio and the Institution, and assure you of a cor- 
dial welcome.” 


Mr. Carroll then delivered the following address : 


“Our good friend, Superintendent Fay, and the Board of 
Directors have again shown their kindly interest in the welfare 
of the graduates by cordially inviting us to be the guests of the 
Institution during our reunion. Surely there is not one of the 
Alumni here who will not appreciate this kindness, and unite 
in heartfelt thanks to these gentlemen for the hospitality which 
provides in this noble building, to which they are attached by 
so many fond recollections of the past, accommodations such 
as would not be secured elsewhere. 

“ Arriving here, we find the doors wide open to receive us, 
and arrangements made to supply our every want during our 
stay. But in the midst of our pleasures one thing saddens us. 
Since our last reunion a former member of the Board of 
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Directors, our good, kind-hearted old friend, Hon. Kent Jarvis, 
who never missed an opportunity to aid us with his influence 
or cheer us with his counsel, has been removed by death. Sev- 
eral of our fellow-members have also died. We can but cherish 
the memories of these departed friends in our hearts, remember- 
ing that each of us who are now here should be prepared for 
the call which sooner or later comes to all. Let us all unite 
heartily in making this, the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of our noble Institution, the most enjoyable and successful re- 
union its Alumni have ever had. In this I am sure we can 
count upon the cordial sympathy and co-operation of the super- 
intendent and directors ” 

The reports of the secretary and the treasurer having been dis- 
posed of, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, the Rev. A. W. Mann, 
and several others, on invitation, entertained the assembly with 
interesting addresses. 

The Association, upon re-assembling in the afternoon, listened 
to an oration delivered in signs by Superintendent Fay, which 
was read at the same time, orally, by the Rev. A. G. Byers, 
secretary of the Ohio Board of State Charities. The oration 
was rich in historical and statistical facts relating to the State 
and the Institution.* Mr. Fay delivered it with energy and 
clearness, and when he paused in the middle of it to step out 
and take by the hand Mr. Samuel W. Flenniken, who was 
seated on the platform, the act was followed by rounds of 
applause. At the conclusion of the oration the audience was 
regaled with the recital of reminiscences by some of the earliest 
pupils of the Institution. There was the mirth and drollery of 
comic narrative. Mr. Plumb M. Park described how one of 
the first pupils, a half-witted boy, spilled over himself a 
mugful of water which he was holding in one hand while at 
the same time he was attempting to make the sign for “ cow,” 
in the proud exhibition of his knowledge to two of the fair 
sex at the pump. Mr. Struble gave the story of another 
boy, a pupil who had not been long at school. The boy was 
very fond of caraway-seed cakes, and one day was made the 
surprised recipient of a large number of them by his classmates, 
who did not possess his keen appreciation for such delicacies. 
He had more than he could dispose of, and was observed to be 
in a brown study, revolving the question in his mind what to 
do with them. He was soon seen to steal away to the garden 


* We hope to publish this oration in the next number of the Annals.—Ep. 
ANNALS, 
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and bury something in a remote corner. On returning from 
his secret agricultural expedition his pockets appeared suspici- 
ously empty. In reply to the close questioning of the donors 
of the cakes, he reluctantly confessed to having planted them, 
under the belief that a tree would spring up and bear him all 
the cakes he wanted! 

SECOND DAY. 

Interesting services were conducted in the chapel Sunday 
morning by the Rev. A. W. Mann. His text was, “So teach 
us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” It was, indeed, a commentary upon the times that 
the deaf-mutes were then listening to one of their own num- 
ber, a regularly-licensed deacon in the Church Mission to Deaf- 
Mutes. 

In the afternoon Dr. Thomas Gallaudet baptized four infants, 
whose parents were members of the Association. When the 
ceremony was over the Association held a general conference. 
Addresses appropriate to the occasion were made, and several 
members related their Christian experience. Many expressed 
themselves as having obtained benefit from the Sunday feature 
of the Convention, and the desire was universal that it should 
be observed at all future reunions. 

THIRD DAY. 

The Association was opened with prayer by Superintendent 
Fay. The chairman of the Committee on the Horatio N. Hub- 
bell Memorial, which had been appointed at the preceding Con- 
vention, made his report, stating that for various reasons the 
committee had not been successful in obtaining the sum needed 
for a marble bust. Thereupon a resolution was passed that the 
money in the hands of the treasurer of the Hubbell Memorial 
Fund be returned to the subscribers. After considerable dis- 
cussion, the president of the Association was empowered to 
appoint a committee of five to solicit subscriptions for a large 
oil-painting of Mr. Hubbell. A committee was also appointed 
to superintend arrangements for the next ‘ Exposition.” After 
hearing the report of the Committee on the Revision of the 
Constitution and By-laws, a recess was taken. 

After dinner the members of the Association formed them- 
selves into a procession, headed by Mr. Samuel W. Flenniken, 
arm-in-arm with Miss Abbie Carpenter, and moved off upon a 
tour of observation over the house, under the guidance of 
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Superintendent Fay. Many were surprised to see the numer- 
ous improvements and conveniences which were unknown to 
their own school-days. 

When the Convention reassembled in the chapel, the Com- 
mittee. on Resolutions presented its report, which was unani- 
mously adopted, expressing the thanks of the Association to 
the Board of Trustees, Superintendent Fay, and other officers, 
for their kindness and courtesy in making the members happy 
and comfortable during their visit ; to Superintendent Fay for 
his eloquent and interesting oration delivered before the Asso- 
ciation; to the president for the able manner in which he pre- 
sided over the sessions of the Association; to Dr. Gallaudet 
and Rev. Mr. Mann for their interesting and instructive ad- 
dresses to the Association ; to the Committee of Arrangements 
for their efforts in making the reunion successful and enjoyable 
to the members; also, to all the railroads entering Columbus, 
excepting the Baltimore and Ohio, for their kindness in allow- 
ing menibers of the Association to return home at reduced 
rates. 

Resolutions on the death of Gen. Kent Jarvis and on the 
deceased members of the Association were also passed, after 
which Mr. Fay appeared on the stage and exhibited relics, con- 
sisting of part of a whip-stock and the spoke of a wheel of the 
carriage in which the Rev. Collins Stone was driving when he 
lost his life. The relics were presented to the Association, and 
are to be kept in the museum of the Institution. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing term of 
three years: President, Robert P. McGregor; Vice-President, 
Samuel M. Freeman; Recording Secretary, Augustus B. 
Greener; Corresponding Secretary, Plumb M. Park; Treas- 
urer, Ira Crandon. 

The proceedings culminated in a farewell meeting, held in 
the chapel in the evening. The oldest graduate members of 
the Association were seated on the stage in a semicircle, facing 
the audience. When Governor Bishop made his appearance 
on the stage, accompanied by Superintendent Fay, Mr. Mc- 
Gregor, the president elect, addressed him as follows: 

“HonoreD Sir: We esteem your presence here to-night a 
great honor, and extend to you a cordial welcome. This is the 
fiftieth anniversary of the opening of our Alma Mater, and we 


are here, through the kindness and hospitality of the State, to 
celebrate that event. Within these fifty years, one thousand 
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seven hundred and fifteen children of silence, groping in ignor- 
ance and helplessness, have been gathered within these walls, 
to be sent back to the world enlightened and useful citizens. 
We are proud of our State for the benefits it has so freely 
conferred upon us, and we earnestly desire to express through 
you, the chief of our noble State, our appreciation and grati- 
tude.” 


Gov. Bishop replied as follows, evidently speaking from the 
heart : 


“Tt affords me great pleasure to meet you this evening. The 
intelligence and good-breeding of your members, as I behold 
you to-night, speak volumes in your praise. It is not enough 
for me to say, as the representative of the citizens of Ohio, that 
education is a duty plainly due to you. Duties are not always 
done. It is my privilege and my pride rather to be able to 
say, in the light of this semi-centennial occasion, that the State 
has already wrought in you a work of permanent importance 
and dignity. These venerable men and women have lived a 
life, thank God, of mental illumination and honorable inde- 
pendence. Allow me to congratulate you upon your connection 
with an institution which we all regard with solid satisfaction. 
I trust that your session has been to you a profitable one. Be 
assured that your personal condition is dear to us all. Whatever 
science can disclose or art achieve or wealth obtain, the citizens 


of Ohio will most certainly do, and with cheerfulness, to place 
her deaf-mute sons and daughters upon the same plane with 
her more favored children.” 


For an hour the audience was treated to a brilliant panorama 
of reminiscence from some of the oldest graduates; after which 
Dr. A. G. Byers, on invitation, rose and made a feeling address. 
The next speaker was Superintendent Fay, who spoke as fol- 
lows : 


* At this closing hour, I desire to assure you, Mr. President, 
that we, the responsible officers of this Institution, charged 
with the duty of entertainment, have engaged in its discharge 
with cordial good-will. Our steward has been alert in provid- 
ing all needed supplies. You have failed to see our ladies 
at your sessions from no indifference of theirs. Our matron 
has given her energy and skill incessantly to the cares of the 
kitchen. Another has been equally busy at our tables, and 
another in restoring your rooms to daily order. Others, under 
their direction, have done their best to provide for your com- 
fort. These cares have been cheerfully, heartily undertaken, 
and we only regret that the accommodations of the house are 
not better adapted to your use. 

“Tt has been my privilege to meet you all personally, and to 
witness a large part of your proceedings. I have been grati- 
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fied with the order and celerity of your business. Good 
counsels, wise conclusions, a delightful absence of self.seeking 
and a warm mutual regard—in a word, intelligence and harmony 
—have ruled the hour from the opening of your deliberations 
to their close. 

“ We shall never, all of us, meet again. This circle of vener- 
able men and women, upon whose words we have hung to- 
night, will rapidly shorten. Many of us, who are younger, 
must, in the order of nature, soon successively cease our labors. 
These sad relics [referring to those of Mr. Stone] illustrate the 
sudden interruption that may overtake even those most 
honored and valuable. 

“Alumni and friends, the Institution loves you as the repre- 
sentatives of its first fifty years, and as with to-morrow’s sun 
you return again to your hundred homes and more, you will 
not pass beyond her remembrance and interest. You are now 
reaping the blessings which flow from an education given. 
And the giver, the Institution, is also, in Providence, allowed a 
higher range of satisfaction. For one of infinite tenderness 
has said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 

“ Fathers, brothers, sisters, friends, the Institution bids you 
all farewell.” 

Mr. McGregor followed with a short farewell address, and 
called upon Dr. Byers to close the meeting with prayer and 
benediction. Before leaving the chapel the members were pre- 
sented individually to the Governor. Refreshments were then 
served, and the remainder of the evening was spent in social 
intercourse. 

The Association will meet three years hence. May its influ- 
ence for good ever rise “higher still, and higher, like a cloud 
of fire!” And may the centennial occasion find it still more 
active, intellectual, and glorious! 


| 
| 
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[On the Twelfth Sunday after Trinity in the Episcopal Church the gospel 
for the day is taken from the seventh chapter of St. Mark, describing the 


opening of the ears of one that was deaf. This day has been designated 


in that Church for contributions to the mission work for deaf-mutes, and 
we notice that in the Standard of the Cross, an Episcopal paper published 
in Cleveland, it is called ‘‘ Deaf-Mute Sunday.” The following appropriate 
verses, from the pen of one whose life and strength are wholly devoted to 
this work, are taken from the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal for August 28, 1879.— 
Ep. ANNALS. | 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


BY REV. THOMAS GALLAUDET, D. D., NEW YORK. 


The Saviour, while a pilgrim here, 
To every one was kind ; 

He spake, in pity, words of cheer 
To deaf and dumb and blind. 


To-day the gospel tells of one 
Whose ears were closed to sound, 
Whose tongue was tied, and he a son 

Of silence most profound. 


Guided by friends, he made his way 
With trembling and with fear 

To Him whose power disease could stay,— 
To Nazareth’s great Seer. 


Leaving behind the surging crowd, 
The fingers touch the ears, 

The tongue; He sighs, and speaks aloud: 
The man ‘‘ Ephphatha” hears. 


With unstopped ears and unloosed tongue, 
He thanks his loving Friend 

And seeks his home, where praise is sung 
As joy and wonder blend. 


They could not keep the Master’s charge 
To tell no man of this, 

But published to the world at large 
Their overflowing bliss. 

There’ve been deaf-mutes in every age, 
We have them with us still ; 

No miracle can now assuage 
Their grief or cure their ill. 


But we can fill their souls with light 
By signs which, through the eye, 
Convey impressions clear and bright 

Of this world and the sky. 
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Yes, we can teach their souls to hear 
The messages of God, 

And lead them, through the Saviour dear, 
To bow and kiss the rod. 


Yes, we can teach them to unite 
In holy thought of praise 

For all the glories of the light 
Which crowns their fleeting days. 


Yes, we can lead them to the life 
Of Christ within the fold, 

And point them to the end of strife, 
To future bliss untold. 


Surely rich blessings will descend 
On all who help us say 
**Ephphatha” from the faithful Friend 
To deaf-mutes in our day. 


THE SEMI-MUTE’S SOLILOQUY. 
BY MISS ANGIE A. FULLER, SAVANNA, ILL. 


[THE author of these lines is herself a ‘*semi-mute,” having lost her 
hearing at the age of thirteen.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


No sound, no sound! no loudly chiming bell, 

Nor cannon’s boom, nor wind’s intensest roar, 
Nor thunder-peal, nor ocean’s loudest swell, 

Nor music, such as high-toned organs pour, 

Or best-strung harps yield from their secret store. 


No sound, no sound! I dwell alone, alone, 
In silence such as reigns in deepest grave: 
Not even my own voice in sigh or moan. 
Starting a single ripple or sound-wave 
To flow until the shores of sense they lave. 


No sound, no sound! lost, wholly, wholly, lost 
Within myself to all by which the ear 

Can to the mind reveal at trifling cost 
Causes for hope and joy, or doubt and fear, 
Or warning give that danger hovers near. 


No sound, no sound! silence on every side ; 
A silence so profound no words can show 
Its solemn perfectness,—how like a tide 
Of cold dead waters without ebb or flow 
It holds, engulfs, and wears by tortures slow. 
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No sound, no sound! an alien though at home, 
An exile even in my native land ; 

A prisoner, too; for, though at will I roam, 
Yet chained and manacled I oft must stand 
Unmoved, though sounds vibrate on every hand. 


F No sound, no sound! yet often I have heard, 
B Echoing through dear memory’s sacred hall, 
The buzz of bees, the rare song of a bird, 
The melody of raindrops as they fall, 
The wind’s wild notes, or Sabbath bell’s sweet call. 


And often, too, in memory I hear 
My parents telling me, in songs, of Heaven, — 
That happy land, that wholly blissful sphere, 
Where hearts are ne’er by sin or trouble riven, 
But all are blest, forgiving and forgiven. 


No outward sound! yet often I perceive 
Kind angel voices speaking to my soul 
Sweetly consoling charges to believe 
That this life is a part, and not the whole 
Of being,—its beginning, not its goal. 


i They tell me, too, a day is drawing near 
When all life’s burdens I may lay aside, 
And pass from earth into that blessed sphere 
Lying beyond the intervening tide 
Which we call death, and think so deep and wide. 


No sound! except the echoes of the past, 
Seeming at times, in tones now loud, now low, 
The voices of a congregation vast 
Praising the God from whom all blessings flow, 
Until my heart with rapture is aglow. 


No pleasant sound! yet I am well content 
To wait until the Master deigns to say 
In tones by sympathy made eloquent : 
‘*It is enough; lo! thy deliverance day 
Is dawning; weary prisoner, come away ; 


Come thou who of my Father, God, art blest: 
Inherit now the kingdom which for you 

He hath prepared; the satisfying rest ; 
The peace which passeth not like morning dew ; 
The joy perpetual, yet forever new.” 


Sweet words! . If they shall be the first to break 
The silence of these swiftly fleeting years, 
What a grand recompense! Henceforth I make 
Them the assuagers of my sighs and tears, 
The kind rebukers of my doubts and fears. 
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INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


American Asylum.—Miss Nellie W. Stone, a sister of the 
late principal, and Miss Abbie E. Read have been added to the 
corps of teachers. Miss Read will assist in the department of 
articulation. 

New York Institution.—About fifty of the younger pupils 
have been removed to the beautiful estate recently purchased 
at Tarrytown, where suitable accommodations have been pre- 
pared for them. The ample grounds of this branch establish- 
ment will enable the Institution to increase its numbers indefi- 
nitely, as new buildings for fifty or sixty pupils each can be put 
up from time to time, as needed, and as many households of 
that size established as may be desired. 

Mr. Benjamin Robert Winthrop, who was a member of the 
Board of Directors for twenty-eight years, and its president for 
eleven years, died in London on the 12th of July last, at the 
age of seventy-five. He was descended in a direct line from 
John Winthrop, the revered Puritan governor of Massachusetts, 
and, on his mother’s side, from Peter Stuyvesant, the not less 
renowned Dutch governor of New York. Mr. Winthrop 
appreciated the responsibility resting upon him as the repre- 
sentative of such an honored ancestry, and, having inherited an 
ample fortune, devoted a large portion of his time to the direc- 
tion of various institutions of education, charity, and religion 
in the city of New York. During his connection with the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb he took a very active per- 
sonal interest in promoting its welfare. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Through a clerical error the 
appropriation voted by the last Legislature failed to become a 
law, but the Institution is going on with its work as usual, 
trusting to future enactments of the Legislature to make good 
the deficiency. 

The buildings will henceforth be heated by steam. 


Ohio Institution.—Miss Fannie D. Howells has retired from 


the corps of teachers, and her place is taken by Miss Bettie 
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Allen. Miss Mary Syler has been succeeded as assistant 
matron by Miss Mary High, and Mrs. Kidder as housekeeper 
by Mrs. Sarah Buckland. 

Virginia Institution.—Mr. Charles D. McCoy, late principal, 
died at the Institution, of consumption, on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, in the forty-third year of his age. He had been in delicate 
health for several years, and failed rapidly during the last few 
months. He spent the vacation at Atlantic City, N. J., in the 
hope that sea-air and sea-bathing might benefit him, but de- 
clined constantly while there, and returned home about two 
weeks before his death. His last words were, “‘ Waiting for the 
Lord.” 

Mr. McCoy was a native of Fauquier, Va., was educated at 
the University of Virginia, taught before the civil war in the 
Staunton Academy, enlisted as a private in the Confederate 
army, afterwards rising to the rank of captain; at the close of 
the war was principal for a time of the Natchez Institute, and 
then teacher in the Blind Department of the Institution of 
which he was chosen principal in 1871, holding that office up 
to the time of his death. The editor of the Annals, who had 
the pleasure of making Mr. McCoy’s acquaintance at the Belle- 
ville Convention, and has had occasional correspondence with 
him since that time, remembers him as a courteous Christian 
gentleman, earnest in his desire to advance the welfare of his 
pupils. The editor of the Goodson Gazette, speaking from a 
fuller knowledge, describes him as “a true Christian, a brave 
soldier, a tender and affectionate husband and father, an effi- 
cient principal, a good citizen.” His loss is deeply felt in the 
Institution and community. 

Illinois Institution.—Miss Julia Taylor, for twenty years 
matron of the Indiana Institution, has been appointed super- 
visor of the girls. 

The opening of the Institution is postponed beyond the 
usual time this-year on account of the depletion of the water in 
the Jacksonville city water-works. 


Georgia Institution.—It is hoped that the department for 
the education of colored deaf-mutes will go into operation this 
autumn. 
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South Carolina Institution.—Mr. David 8. Rogers, a graduate 
of this Institution and of the National College, and afterwards a 
teacher in the Iowa Institution, has been added to the corps of 
instruction. .Mr. Rogers was married in August to Miss Israel, 
a graduate of the Iowa Institution. 


Wisconsin Institute-—We learn from the telegraphic des- 
patches in the newspapers of September 17 that the building 
of this Institute was burned the day previous. ‘The fire 
originated in the ceiling of the upper dormitory, from an un- 


known cause. There were 147 pupils in the Institute, all of 
whom escaped with their baggage. Loss, $100,000; no insur- 
ance.” The building was a fine one, erected expressly for the 
purposes of the Institute, and during the past summer had been 
thoroughly repaired. We sympathize sincerely with our Wis- 
consin friends in their serious loss. 


Towa Institution.—Mr. Frank C. Holloway, a graduate of 
this Institution and of the National College, has been added to 
the corps of instruction. 


Texas Institution.—Gen. McCulloch has severed his con- 
nection with the Institution, and is succeeded by Col. John S. 
Ford, who is, we are informed, a gentleman of high attainments, 
“‘ widely known as a physician and legislator,” but, like his pre- 
decessor, without experience in deaf-mute instruction. A new 
board of trustees has been appointed, and a new corps of teach- 
ers have entered upon their duties. They consist of Mr. C. L. 
Williams, late of Wisconsin, who has the title of principal; Mrs. 
C. L. Williams, Mr. J. Albert Prince, a recent graduate of the 
National College, and Miss Josie 8. Callahan, of Texas. The 
office of matron is at present vacant, and the duties of the office 
are performed by Miss Callahan. 

The main building is drawing near completion, and the en- 
tire edifice will be ready for use before the cold weather sets in. 

We have received a pamphlet giving the evidence in full as 
taken by the sub-committee of investigation of the Legislature 
last spring, and replying to Gen. McCulloch’s pamphlet in de- 
fence of himself, mentioned in the last number of the Aznals. 
While this Reply presents that gentleman in a less favorable 
light than his own treatise—which, however, the Reply declares 
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not to have been his own—it does not materially alter our judg- 
ment concerning the chief cause of the unhappy quarrels that 
have interfered so much with the prosperity of the Institution, 
and we are glad not to be compelled to give any more space to 
the subject. 

California Institution.—The new dining-room and the prin- 
cipal’s house are finished and occupied. Of the new kitchen, 
Mr. Wilkinson writes that it is “the finest in the United States. 
It has a roof thirty-five feet high, a tiled floor, and white glazed 
porcelain tile on the walls to the height of six feet.” 

Kansas Institution.—Mr. J. W. Parker, for three years in 
charge of the Michigan Institution, takes the place of superin- 
tendent, vice Mr. Theo. C. Bowles, deceased. 

An extension is being erected, of brick, 56x60 feet, and three 
stories in height. 

Minnesota Institution.—Miss Ellen M. Franklin, of Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed a teacher in the place of Miss Ella 
Clapp, who retires on account of poor health. 


Arkansas Institute.—The vacancy occasioned by the resig- 
nation of Miss Madeline Patton as teacher has been supplied 
by the appointment of Miss Godwin Parham. Mr. W. H. 
Walthall, formerly a teacher in the Missouri Institution, and 
later of the Texas Institution, has been added to the corps of 
teachers. 

Nebraska Institute.—Miss Jennie Wright, of Burlington, 
Towa, an experienced teacher in the public schools, and some- 
what familiar with deaf-mute instruction from having a deaf- 
mute sister, and Mrs. Gillespie, wife of the principal, have been 
added to the corps of teachers. 

A new building has been erected for the industrial depart- 
ment. It is of brick, three stories high, and 23x60 feet in size. 
Cabinet-making will be the only industry taught besides print- 
ing at present. The old building has been refloored and other- 
wise repaired. Two neat reading-rooms have been fitted up, 
one for the boys and one for the girls. The sewing department 
has been reorganized, and the girls will receive systematic in- 
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struction in this department. An abundant water supply is 
now provided for by a good well, with windmill, pipe attach- 
ments, etc. Two new cisterns are also added. 


Cayuga Lake School.—Mr. Kelsey has accepted the position 
of superintendent of public schools at Marquette, Mich., and 
Mrs. Kelsey has transferred her class for deaf-mutes from the 
Cayuga Lake Academy to Marquette. 


Cincinnati Day-School.—My. A. F. Wood, a graduate of the 
Ohio Institution and recently a student of the National College, 
has succeeded Mr. King as assistant teacher. 


London Asylum.—Drawing is so efficiently taught at this 
Institution and its branch establishment at Margate that, of 236 
candidates presented to the Science and Art Department last 
year, 154 passed creditable examinations, and 25 received prizes 
in open competition with hearing and speaking students. 


Vienna Institution.—The Royal Imperial Institution of Vienna 
celebrated its centennial anniversary in September of this year. 

Weissenfels Institution.—The Institution at Weissenfels, 
Prussia, with which many of the most distinguished German 
teachers—as Harnisch, Saegert, Walther, Wagner, Réssler, 
Kessler, Schwarz, Gotsch, and others, have been connected, 
but which is especially famous as the school where Moritz Hill 
labored from 1830 to 1874, during the latter part of which time 
it was the Mecca of instructors of the deaf from all parts of 
Germany—celebrated its semi-centennial anniversary in Sep- 
tember of this year. At the same time, the monument to Hill, 
erected by the joint contributions of German teachers and his 
own heirs, was dedicated. It consists of a large and beautiful 
cross of Carrara marble upon a sandstone pedestal, in which 
are inserted four marble tablets, with suitable inscriptions. 


New Zealand Institution.—An institution has recently been 
established in the colony of New Zealand, and Mr. Van Asch, 
formerly of the Rotterdam Institution, but for more than twenty 
years the teacher of a private articulation school in England, 
first in Manchester and more recently in London, has been ap- 
pointed principal. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Dull Pupils in German Schools.—From the frequent refer- 
ences in the writings of our German brethren to the difficulties 


arising from the presence in their classes of dull pupils, we 


infer that the proportion of such cases is greater in Germany 
than in this country. Indeed, this seems to be the case in 
Europe generally ; see the statistics of idiotic and backward 
pupils in the institutions of France, as given by Mr. Valade- 
Gabel in the work from which extracts are made in the present 
number of the Annals. Perhaps the “race degeneracy” of 
which scientific men find evidence in some portions of the Old 
World where the conditions of life are unfavorable, has some- 
thing to do with this difference; and no doubt the fact that 
German teachers have not the sign-language to aid them in the 
development of the duller minds makes the difficulty a more 
serious one with them than it is with us. 

At the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Wiirtemberg 
and Baden Teachers, held last year at Gerlachsheim, of which 
the proceedings are published in the Organ for March, the 
embarrasment arising from dull pupils was the chief topic of 
discussion. Mr. Streich, of Esslingen, who brought the subject 
before the Convention, presented, in a long and able paper, the 
benefits that would arise from having three different kinds of 
institutions, for as many distinct classes of pupils: one for semi- 
mutes and the brightest deaf-mutes; another for those of in- 
ferior ability ; and a third for the really feeble-:minded or idiotic. 
Some such classification as this is made in Denmark, as Dr. E. 
M. Gallaudet showed in the Annals, vol. xix, page 103 ; and it 
is said that the remarkable success of the school at Riehen, 
Switzerland, to which Mr. Greenberger called the attention of 
our readers in the January Annals of this year, (page 35,) is 
due in part to the exclusion from the Institution of all unprom- 
ising cases. The advantages claimed for such a separation as 
proposed were, that the semi-mutes and intelligent deaf-mutes, 
not being hindered by backward companions, would advance 
much more rapidly in speech and writing, and would be carried 
farther in their general education ; that the dull pupils, having 
a course of training specially adapted to them, would also make 
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better progress ; that the zeal and enthusiasm of teachers would 
be quickened by these more satisfactory results; that the temp- 
tation to make a display of the best pupils (?uradepferden, 
parade-horses, is the expressive term by which such pupils are 
designated in the German schools) would be removed; and 
that while the sign-language could be used as much as needed 
in the institutions containing dull pupils, it might, perhaps, be 
entirely excluded from the middle and upper classes of the 
others. 

It was admitted, however, by Mr. Streich, that the time for 
separate institutions had not yet come; and he said it would 
not come until provision should be made for the education of all 
deaf-mutes, the law of compulsory education should be applied 
to the deaf, the term of instruction should be extended to at 
least seven or eight years, the position of teachers should be 
improved, and the state governments or private individuals 
should be induced to establish new institutions in accordance 
with these ideas. 

On the other hand, in behalf of the education of all the deaf 
in the same schools, Mr. Streich suggested that the spectacle 
of the progress made by the better pupils is a continual incen- 
tive to effort on the part of those who are inferior ; that in case 
of separation, the zeal and enthusiasm of the teachers of the 
dull pupils would be so overtaxed that the instruction would 
soon be relaxed, and would finally be abandoned; and that the 
public interest would be chiefly aroused in behalf of the more 
happily situated institutions, to the neglect of the others. 

In view of all these considerations, and the present circum- 
stances of the institutions, Mr. Streich proposed the adoption 
of certain measures, which, while making no such radical 
changes as would be involved in three distinct classes of insti- 
tutions, would yet bring the schools nearer to the ideal at which 
they aim; and these suggestions, after full discussion and some 
amendments, were finally adopted, as follows, by the Conven- 
tion : 


“1. Deaf-mutes who are really feeble-minded should be sep- 
arated from the normally endowed, and placed in schools for 
the feeble-minded ; and such schools should be provided with 
teachers for deaf-mutes. 

“2. Special efforts should be made for the advancement of 
the less-gifted pupils of the institutions for the deaf and dumb ; 
their education should be carried to a definite conclusion, though 
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this may not be farther than the middle class; and, if their 
number is safficiently large, they should be grouped in special 
classes. 

**3. Education should be made compulsory for all deaf-mutes ; 
the term of instruction should be extended from six to at least 
seven, and, if possible, eight years; pupils should be admitted 
only at seven or eight, or, at latest, ten years of age. 

“4. Each of the older classes should have a teacher of its own ; 
in the smaller institutions, therefore, where there are only three 
or four teachers, new pupils should, if practicable, not be ad- 
mitted oftener than once in two years.” 


The English Training-College.—The Training-College for 
Teachers by the articulation method, established chiefly through 
the untiring efforts of B. St. John Ackers, Esq., was opened June 
1, 1878, in a pleasant house, suitably fitted up for the purpose, 
at Castle Bar Hill, Ealing, in the suburbs of London. Com- 
bined with the College is a model school for deaf children, the 
whole under the direction of Mr. A. A. Kinsey, who studied 
the articulation method in the best German schools. During 
the past year there were four pupils in the model school—that 
being the limit of the number permitted to enter during a sin- 
gle year—and five students in the College. The school when 
full is not to exceed twenty pupils, but no limit is fixed to the 
number of students to be trained for teachers. Applications 
have been received for information and help from all parts of 
the United Kingdom, and from Australia, New Zealand, Africa, 
the East and West Indies, South America, and China. Dr. 
David Buxton, formerly principal of the Liverpool School, is 
the secretary of the Society. 

Efforts are being made to establish a school for poor deaf 
children in the immediate neighborhood of the Training- 
College, and Miss Hull, whose earnest plea in the Annals in 
behalf of the articulation method will be remembered by our 
readers, has given £25 to form the nucleus of a fund for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Kinsey read an interestin® paper on “‘ The Education of 
the Deaf on the German System” in the educational depart- 
ment of the Social Science Association at its 22d Annual Con- 
gress, 1878. It is published in pamphlet form by W. H. Allen 
& Co., London, and may be obtained—price, 1 shilling—of Dr. 
D. Buxton, 1 Nottingham Place, W. London. 
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Death of Father Weiss.—The German Organ for August 
contains a notice of the death in May last of Josef Anton 
Weiss, the veteran Bavarian teacher of deaf-mutes. Born in 
1787, while De l’Epée and Heinicke were still living and work- 
ing, in 1804, at the opening of the first Bavarian school for the 
deaf—that of Freising—he entered it as teacher, being then 
seventeen years old. The school was removed to Munich in 
1826, and in 1837 Mr. Weiss became its principal, an office 
which he held until 1863. After retiring, with honorable marks 
of distinction conferred by the Government, from the active 
management of the Institution, he continued to reside near it, 
and to labor scarcely less zealously than before for its welfare, 
and especially for that of its pupils and graduates individually. 
‘** Father Weiss ” belonged to a long-lived race, his father having 
lived to be ninety-four years of age and his grandfather eighty- 
six.. He himself reached the age of ninety-one years, seventy- 
five of which were devoted directly and indirectly to the welfare 
of the deaf. Many deaf-mutes gathered at the grave of their be- 
loved teacher and friend—the oldest being seventy-five and the 
youngest nine years of age—but most of his former pupils had 
finished the journey of life long before. 

Mr. Bartlett's Fumily School.—At the request of the editor, 
Mr. D. E. Bartlett communicates to the Annals some particu- 
lars concerning the private school which he conducted for sev- 
eral years, the success of which, no doubt, had much influence 
in changing professional and public opinion as to the proper 
age of admission of pupils to the institutions. Of one pecu- 
liarity of his school—the admission of both deaf and hearing 
children—Mr. Bartlett does not here speak, but an explanation 
of this feature may be found in the prospectus of the school, 
published in the Annals, vol. v, p. 33. Mr. Bartlett writes : 

“From the time when I entered the New York Institution in 
1832 to the time of my leaving it in 1852, the rules of the In- 
stitution and the law of the State required that pupils sup- 
ported at the expense of the State should have attained to the 
age of twelve years. Parents frequently brought their children 
of six, seven, eight, and nine years of age hundreds of miles to 
the Institution, and pleaded for their admission to school; but 
in vain. They could not be received, and their sorrowing pa- 
rents were obliged to take them home again, to wait in unprofit- 


able ignorance three, four, five, six years for the opportunity of 
being taught ‘a, b, ¢,’ ‘d-o-g,’ ‘e-o-w,’ ‘I love my mother,’ ete. 
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“T had under my instruction at one time, in a class of younger 
pupils, an interesting young man of twenty-four, who fre- 
quently, when comparing his difficulty in learning with the 
easy and rapid progress of his more favored younger fellow- 
pupils, with sorrowful heart and tearful face mourned and la- 
mented the lateness and difficulty of his own too tardy begin- 
ning. I became convinced that the exclusion of deaf-mutes from 
instruction from six to twelve years of age was attended with 
great loss and injury to the children, thus deprived of educa- 
tion during those years best adapted to elementary education. 
I resolved that I could not and would not live and die a teacher 
of the deaf and dumb without at least experimenting upon the 
practicability of instructing little deaf-mutes from five years of 
age and upwards in the elements of verbal language. 

“ During the continuance of my school I admitted pupils at 
the age of four-and-a-half, five, six, and seven years. The re- 
sult of this early instruction was what might reasonably have 
been expected. The early exercise of the meatal powers of the 
little folks, in acquiring the elements of alphabetic language in 
a course of instruction adapted to their condition, prepared 
them for more rapid advancement in their future course, and in 
due time rendered them proficient pupils. We produced sev- 
eral admirable examples of the superior advantages of the early 
instruction of deaf-mutes. 

* Of the influence that my experiment had upon public opin- 
ion and the practice of other schools it hardly becomes me to 
speak. One somewhat remarkable fact I could hardly avoid 
noticing. Soon after I left the New York Institution the law 
of admission was changed, so that every little deaf-mute child 
in the State, six years of age, could be admitted to the privi- 
leges of the Institution. 

“T began my school in Fiftieth street, New York, near the 
New York Institution, in 1852. The following year we were 
located temporarily at Fishkill Landing, on the east bank of 
the Hudson river, opposite Newburg. In 1854 we removed 
to Poughkeepsie, where we remained, till 1860, when, at the in- 
vitation of Dr. Turner, then principal of the American Asylum, 
I rejoined the Asylum and removed my school to Hartford, con- 
tinuing it about a year. The whole number of our deaf-mute 
pupils during these years was about thirty.” 


Martin's Statue of De Epée.—The Abbé Lambert, chaplain 
of the National Institution at Paris, contributes to the Italian 
periodical Dell’ Hducazione, ete., for July, an interesting de- 
scription of the fine bronze statue of the Abbé De l’Epée, re- 
cently presented by the promising deaf-mute artist, Félix Mar- 
tin, to that Institution. The statue, which was exhibited in the 
Salon of 1878, and at the International Exhibition, represents the 
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venerable Abbé in a standing attitude and engaged in teaching 
the word DIEU to a deaf-mute boy, who, following the fingers 
of his instructor, is spelling the word by the manual alphabet. 
Mr. Martin is said to have been very successful in reproducing 
the benevolent features of the good Abbé, and in making an 
impressive and pleasing work of art. In the pedestal are in- 
serted three bronze bas-reliefs, representing three important 
events in the life of De ]'Epée and in the history of deaf-mute 
instruction: his first meeting with the twin deaf-mute sisters 
about 1760, his refusal in 1777 to go to Vienna in accordance 
with the munificent proposals of Joseph IT, and his self-denial 
in the rigorous winter of 1778 in declining to have a fire for him- 
self, lest his resources for aiding his deaf-mute pupils might be 
diminished. The statue is placed in the garden of the Institu- 
tion, and was unveiled on the 24th of May, in the presence of 
a large company of spectators. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Martin-Etcheverry, the principal of the Institution, Mr. Lepére, 
the Minister of the Interior, and others. The Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor was conferred by the Government upon the artist 
in recognition alike of his talent and of his generosity. The 
statue is valued at $4,000. 

The Audiphone.—That some deaf persons can hear through 
the teeth is by no means a new discovery. It was mentioned 
more than 200 years ago by William Holder in the Philosoph- 
ical Transactions for 1668, and in 1759 Professor A. E. Buch- 
ner, of the University of Halle, published a treatise entitled 
“An easy and very practicable method to enable deaf persons 
to hear ;’—-the method being to use a thin slip of wood, one end 
of which was held to the upper teeth of the person speaking 
and the other end to the upper teeth of the deaf person ad- 
dressed. Professor Buchner cited a case from the “ Breslau 
Essays ” of a man at Copenhagen so deaf that he could not hear 
the firing of cannon, who yet at church could understand the 
preacher and write down the sermon, by sitting near the pulpit, 
with his face toward it, while he held one end of a stick between 
his teeth and rested the other end against the foot of the pulpit. 
Professor Porter, of Washington, experimenting with the pupils 
of the American Asylum in 1848, found a semi-mute who, being 
able to hear in the ordinary way only when spoken to close to 
his ear and very loud, could distinguish by the means proposed 
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by Buchner what was said in a low tone at the distance of seven 
or eight feet. Similar observations have been made concerning 
other deaf persons. (See the Annals, vol. i, pp. 39 and 246; 
vol. ii, p. 39; vol. xiv, p. 255.) But none of these experiments 
and discoveries have ever led to any valuable practical results, 
such as we are happy to be able to record of the recent inven- 
tion called—by an absurd hybridism—the “audiphone.” The 
following description of this instrument, taken from an article 
in the Chicago 7ribune of Aug. 6, is from the pen of Mr. 
Joseph Mediil, the well-known editor and proprietor of that 
paper, who has himself been deaf for several years, and, after 
trying with little benefit all the known devices for improving 
his hearing, finds that in his case the audiphone not only im- 
proves but actually restores the sense of hearing, whether in 
conversation with a person who is near to him or at a concert. 
After speaking of the various forms of the ear-trumpet, some of 
which have a tendency to increase the disease which has affected 
the hearing, Mr. Medill says of the audiphone: 


“The inventor is a Chicagoan—Mr. Richard: 8. Rhodes, the 
senior partner of the publishing firm of Rhodes & McClure. He 
has been deaf for nearly twenty years. After going through 
with the usual routine of ear-trumpets, and all that sort of nor- 
sense, and getting thoroughly disgusted with it, he happened 
one day to hold a watch between his teeth, and noticed that he 
could distinctly hear its ticking, though when he held it to his 
ear no sound was audible. This set him to thinking that pos- 
sibly he might be able to invent some device by which the 
sounds of the human voice could be transmitted to the audi- 
tory nerve through the medium of the tube, just as the ticking 
of the watch had been. So he launched out upon a series of 
experiments, extending over many years, and costing not a 
little, which finally brought him to an assured success. He 
began by taking strips of wood, say eight by nine inches each 
way, and, by holding the upper end of the strip against his 
teeth—the strip being so placed that the voice of the person to 
whom he was speaking should strike upon it, and the vibra- 
tions imparted to it by the voice might be given to his teeth, 
and thus pass to the auditory nerve—he found that he was 
able to hear, but that the wood was too resonant. The sound 
thus obtained echoed too much. Those echoes run into one 
another so that the hearer hears a sound, and nothing more. 
These experiments of wood were very thorough, extending over 
a hundred different kinds in as many different ways. Then he 
resorted to metal, trying tin, silver, steel, and brass, but with 
equally unsatisfactory results. He got the sound, but it was 
too hollow. He tried compositions of paper, and everything 
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else imagination could suggest, until about a year ago he hit 
upon vulcanized rubber, and found that that article—which 
had not the resonance of many of the other things which he 
had tried—was the most satisfactory.. Having convinced him- 
self that that was the best medium for conveying sounds, he 
then had to go through another series of experiments to decide 
as to the best shape and manner of using it. That problem he 
worked out to his satisfaction; and, having convinced himself 
of his success, applied for letters patent for what he calls an 
audiphone, or a sound hearer. Having thus secured himself by 
letters-patent, he has begun the manufacture of these instru- 
ments in New York, there not being the conveniences or skilled 
workmen here, and he is now ready to offer them for sale. 

“Tn its present shape the audiphone resembles nothing more 
than a good-sized fan. Though made of several sizes, the ones 
first manufactured are nine and one-half inches by nine inches 
—simply a sheet of vulcanized rubber, about 1-22 of an inch in 
thickness, set firmly in a handle of the same material. In the 
upper rim of this sheet are pierced some holes, through which 
passes a silken cord. This goes down on the inner side of the 
sheet to the handle, through a slot in which it passes. By pull- 
ing this cord the sheet is bent over at any angle which the user 
may desire. Each person has to ascertain for himself what kind 
of a curve of the rubber sheet will enable him to hear best. 
Generally it is very slight—only about 10 or 12 degrees— 
though, apparently, the deafer the person the greater the curve 
must be. When used, the person holding it simply touches the 
upper edge of the fan, or audiphone, against the teeth of the 
upper jaw. The voice of the speaker strikes upon this tense 
sheet of rubber, and communicates to it vibrations, which are 
in turn imparted to the teeth, and then pass to the auditory 
nerve. With this operation the outer ear has nothing whatever 
to do. The delicate machinery through which sound passing 
from without makes an impression upon the auditory nerve is 
not used at all. The outer ear may be stopped up entirely, so 
far as it is possible to do it, and yet one hears distinctly the 
moment that the audiphone is applied to the teeth. It is neces- 
sary to use the teeth of the upper jaw, for the reason that they 
are more nearly in contact with the auditory nerve; nor does 
it make very much difference whether the teeth be one’s own or 
artificial, so long as those artificial teeth are tightly fitted; for 
when that is the case, the vibration is imparted about as well 
as when they are natural teeth.” 


Experiments with the audiphone have recently been tried 
upon some of the pupils of the Chicago Day-School and others 
who are entirely deaf so far as the external ear is concerned, 
and it is found that they are able to hear and distinguish sounds 
through this instrument. We are not prepared to say with the 
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enthusiastic reporter of one of the Chicago papers who wit- 
nessed these experiments that “there now appears to be no 
earthly reason why the deaf should remain deaf,” for in the 
many cases of deafness where the auditory nerve is impaired, 
the audiphone can be of no avail; but where, as is often the 
vase, the defect is only in those parts of the ear by which vibra- 
tions are conveyed to the nerve from without, we believe this 
invention will prove a great boon. The instrument can be had 
at the office of Rhodes & McClure, in the Methodist Church 
Block, Chicago. The price is $10 for the “ conversational audi- 
phone,” and $15 for the “opera audiphone,” which possesses 
greater power. If these prices seem high, it should be remem- 
bered that Mr. Rhodes has expended much time and money in 
bringing his invention to its present condition of success. 

The Proceedings of the Ninth Convention. — The steno- 
grapic report of the * Proceedings of the Ninth Convention of 
American Instructors for the Deaf and Dumb, held at the In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, Columbus, Ohio, August 17- 
22, 1878,” has been published by that Institution. It makes 
a handsome 8vo volume of 317 pages, which is neatly bound, 
with the monogram of the Ohio Institution upon the cover. 
The binding—a new feature in Convention Proceedings—was, 
we presume, done at the Institution bindery. A sufficient num- 
ber of copies to supply the wants of teachers and other officers 
have been sent to the several institutions; others desiring to 
obtain them can do so by addressing Mr. G. O. Fay, superin- 
tendent of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The Proceedings of the “ International Congress.”—The 
stenographic report of this “‘ Congress,” of which mention was 
made in the January number of the Annals, page 57, has been 
published in pamphlet form,* and may be obtained for 24 francs 
by addressing the secretary, Mr. Ernest La Rochelle, Rue Tai- 
bout, 76, Paris, France. 

The text of the resolution on the subject of articulation as 
here officially published differs somewhat from the .form in 
which it originally appeared in the French journals, and relieves 


* Compte rendu des séances du congrés universel pour Vamélioration du 
sort des sourds-muets. Paris: Imprimerie nationale. 1879. Svo., pp. 163. 
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it from a part of the criticism we were compelled to make upon 
it in the January Avnals. Instead of declaring that the artic- 
ulation method is * generally ” used in Europe and America, its 
statement is that the use of this method is becoming “ more 
and more general,”—which is more nearly in accordance with the 
fact. The resolution adds the opinion that while articulation, 
aided by natural signs as the first means of communication be- 
tween teacher and pupil, is applicable to the generality of deaf- 
mutes, those whose intellectual culture has been neglected or 
entirely disregarded should have their faculties developed as 
far and as rapidly as possible by means of the sign-language 
common to all deaf-mutes. 

We hope to give a fuller account of the proceedings of the 
“* Congress ” in a future number of the Annals. 

The Buffalo Convention of Deaf-Mutes.—The Eighth Bien- 
nial Convention of the Empire State Association of Deaf-Mutes 
was held at Buffalo, N. Y., August 27 and 28. The attendance 
was smaller than usual. Interesting addresses were made by 
Mr. Alphonso Johnson, the president of the Association ; Mr. T. 
H. Jewell, of the New York Institution, who was the appointed 
orator of the occasion; Dr. I. L. Peet, the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Gallaudet, and others. A pleasant feature of the re-union was 
an excursion to Niagara Falls. The following officers were 
elected for the next two years: President, H. C. Rider; Vice- 
President, 8. H. Howard; Secretary, E. A. Hodgson ; Treasurer, 
S. A. Taber. Mr. J. H. Eddy, of the Central New York Insti- 
tution, was chosen as the orator for the next re-union. A full 
account of the proceedings is given in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
for September 4. 

Politics in Public Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb.” — 
We have learned with regret that a paragraph in the article 
thus entitled in the Jast number of the Annals was understood 
by some readers to reflect unfavorably upon Mr. Van Nostrand, 
formerly superintendent of the Texas Institution. In taking 
as our text the published declaration of ‘‘the superintendent 
of an American institution” that his predecessor had been an 
active politician, we named no names, and were careful to say 
that we refrained, as foreign to our purpose, from inquiring 
concerning the truth of the assertion. While we did not know 
at that time how far it might or might not be founded in fact, 
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we certainly did not mean to imply that we accepted it as true. 
We are now happy to place on record the fact that Mr. Van 
Nostrand, during his whole connection with the Texas Institu- 
tion, scrupulously abstained from all participation in polities. 
Indeed, so far from having been “ a strong political partisan, 
interested himself in elections, and worked for his party on all 
occasions,” he never even voted but once during his superin- 
tendency of the Institution, and that long before the existence 
of the Republican party or the secession of any of the States. 

Proposed Home Sehool.—A gentleman and his wife who. have 
a pleasant home in one of the most attractive, healthful, and 
accessible villages in the State of New York would like to re- 
ceive into their family a few very young deaf-mute children-— 
the number being limited to six—whose parents wish them to 
have the advantage of beginning their education at an earlier 
age than they are usually received in the institutions, while en- 
joying home comforts and being under the best home influences. 
Their purpose is to make the residence of the children with 
them a continual education and culture of mind and heart, not 
only during school-hours, but at the table, at play, and in all 
the relations of life. They have had long experience in the 
instruction and care of deaf-mutes, and can give the highest 
references. Further information can be obtained by address- 
ing the editor of the Annals. 

The Census of 1880.—Gen. F. A. Walker, the able and ac- 
complished Commissioner, who made the Census of 1870 so 
far superior to any previous work of the kind, has resolved that 
the Census of 1880 shall present—what neither that of 1870 
nor any former Census has given—a true and complete enume- 
ration of the deaf and dumb. Instead of leaving the result to 
be determined by the often inaccurate replies of parents, extra- 
ordinary precautions will be taken to secure fulness and cor- 
rectness. Lists as complete as possible will be made out in 
advance for every township in the country, and to aid in the 
preparation of these lists inquiries are being made of all the 
physicians of all schools and grades in the United States; every 
deaf-mute will be asked for the names of all his deaf-mute ac- 
quaintances ; and if information concerning the names on the 
lists is not given by parents it will be sought of their neigh- 
bors. The returns thus obtained from various independent 
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sources will afterwards be carefully collated, and it cannot be 
doubted that the result will be far more accurate and complete 
than any previously reached. We hope it will be productive 
of great good in bringing to the principals of our institutions 
information concerning all the deaf and dumb within their re- 
spective states, and thus leading to the education of many who 
otherwise would be left to grow up in ignorance. Various sta- 
tistics of value relating to the education, etc., of deaf-mutes 
will also be sought from the heads of institutions. This branch 
of the Census work has been entrusted to Mr. F. H. Wines, 
secretary of the Illinois State Board of Charities, who possesses 
special fitness for the task. 

The Sight of Deaf-Mutes.—Dv. F. B. Loring, a prominent 
oculist of Washington, has recently made a careful examination 
of the eyes of the students of the National Deaf-Mute College. 
He finds that sixty-five per cent. of them are possessed of the 
normal organs of vision, while thirty-five per cent. are in need 
of glasses. As the average number of children in the public 
schools who require the use of glasses is only four or five per 
cent., the remarkable proportion of cases of defective vision 
among the College students would seem to indicate that in these 
cases either their organs of sight have béen injuriously affected 
by the same causes that produced deafness, or that their eyes 
have been impaired by the severe strain put upon them in being 
compelled to do duty for two senses. But, in fact, the total 
number of cases in the College is too small to permit any de- 
cisive conclusions concerning the sight of deaf-mutes to be 
drawn from this examination. We hope Dr. Loring will be 
able to extend his investigations to other and larger institu- 
tions, feeling confident that, if he does so, he will make some 
curious and important discoveries. 

Death of Mr. Whipple.—We learn with sincere regret, just 
as the last pages of the Annals go to press,that Mr. Zerah C. 
Whipple, principal of the “Home School” at Mystic River, 
Conn., died Sept. 14, of typhoid fever. Mr. Whipple was a 
conscientious, faithful, and successful teacher, and his death is 
a serious loss not only to the little school of deaf-mutes for 
whom he labored with untiring zeal, but to the whole profes. 
sion. 
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